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GRIMMELSHAUSENS ANTEIL AN DER SPRACHLICHEN 
GESTALT DER AELTESTEN SIMPLICISSIMUSDRUCKE 


(Schluss) 


Es ist eine niitzliche Arbeit, die Térnvall verrichtete, als er 
auf der neuen Grundlage der Druckverhialtnisse die Sprache des 
SS 1669 und des uiSS 1669 einer vergleichenden Durchforschung 
unterzog. Die Resultate haben in doppelter Hinsicht ihre Be- 
deutung: sie befestigen, wie ich oben nachgewiesen habe, gewisse 
Ergebnisse der Grimmelshausenforschung, bilden aber daneben 
auch erwiinschte Erginzungen und Berichtigungen friiherer 
sprachlichen Untersuchungen auf diesem Gebiet. 

Aus der Lautlehre ist besonders Térnvalls Behandlung des e in 
nachtonigen Silben bemerkenswert. An der Hand von Kégels 
Ausgabe hatte seiner Zeit Johann Wiesner als einen Beitrag zur 
Grammatik der friihneuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache, Wien 1889, 
Suffizales E in Grimmelshausens Simplicissimus untersucht. Was 
Wiesner fiir die Sprache Grimmelshausens hielt, ist in der Haupt- 
sache die Orthographie des Korrektors. Das Bestreben, das Térn- 
vall dem Korrektor nachweist, la8t sich im allgemeinen folgen- 
dermafen umschreiben: gewisse Harten des Auslauts werden durch 
Kinschiebung eines tonlosen e gemildert; das ZusammenstoBen 
zweier tonlosen e besonders vor und nach r wird vermieden. Sehr 
auffallig ist die Tendenz, die e-Synkope fiir die Unterscheidung 
von Einzahl und Mehrzahl zu verwenden. Beim Adjektiv mit 
stammschlieBendem r oder mit den Ableitungssilben er, en 
gebraucht der Korrektor in der Hinzahl synkopierte Formen, wie 
eigne, andre, unsre, ewre, wihrend er in der Mehrzahl die vollen 
Formen eigene, andere, unsere, euere benutzt. Wo diese Unter- 
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scheidung unnotig ist, da sich die Einzahlform sowieso als solche 
dokumentiert, wie eigenes, eigenem, werden auch im Singular die 
vollen Formen gebraucht. Auch beim Zeitwort zeigt der Korrektor 
eine Neigung fiir nicht-synkopierte Formen, die der Sprache 
“einen wiirdevolleren, gewichtigeren Charakter als die Kurz- 
formen” in der urspriinglichen Fassung verleihen. Térnvall 
macht hier auf die Ubereinstimmung mit der Niirnberger Drucker- 
sprache aufmerksam, wie sie in Harsdérffers Poetischem Trichter, 
Niirnberg 1648, und Ernestis Wol-eingerichteter Buchdruckerey, 
Niirnberg 1721, gehandhabt wird. Die fiir Grimmelshausens eigene 
Sprache, wie sie sich auch in den wenigen erhaltenen Urkunden 
findet (vgl. z.B. Bechtold: Grimmelshausen und seine Zeit, Seite 
81-82, 90-94, 210-211), so charakteristische Apokope des e: alle 
Jahr. keine Knecht, die Stub, die Sach’ u. aihnl., unterscheidet in 
sehr bezeichnender Weise den SS 1669 von der iiberarbeiteten 
Fassung: der Korrektor fiihrt ziemlich konsequent das suffixale ¢ 
wieder ein und gebraucht Erbe, Jude, Schwede, Bohme, Drache, 
Affe. Bote, Hemde, Bette. wo Grimmelshausen sicher Erb, Jud. 
Schwed, Bohm, Drach, Aff, Bott, Hemd, Bett sprach und schrieb. 
Auch in der Mehrzahl der einsilbigen miannlichen und sichlichen 
Worter, wo bereits Harsdorffer die apokopierten Formen verurteilt 
hatte, ersetzt der Korrektor Formen wie die Bium, die Wolff, die 
Frésch durch die schriftgemiBeren Biume, Wolffe, Frésche. Uher 
all diese Punkte bringt Tornvall ein reichhaltiges, zuverlissiges 
Material, an dem die Grammatiker der friihneuhochdeutschen 
Forschung nicht achtlos voriibergehen diirfen. 

Die Abweichungen, die den Konsonantismus betreffen, sind im 
allgemeinen von weit geringerer Bedeutung als die auf dem Gebiet 
der Vokale. Die fiir Grimmelshausen so typische Orthographie mb 
im Auslaut, die urkundlich u.a. in dem meinen Problemen beige- 
gebenen Faksimile eines Briefes vom 17. Januar 1654 belegt ist 
(gehorsamblich und gehorsamber), trennt wieder den SS 1669 vom 
auiSS 1669: in ersterem Formen wie umb, Irrthumb, Kaiserthumb, 
gleichsamb, ja sogar Amsterdamb (Keller I, Seite 634); in der 
iiberarbeiteten Fassung wird das 6, das Térnvall als “ orthogra- 
phischen Schnérkel ” auffassen méchte, gestrichen. Der Korrektor 
ist hier wieder mit der Regel der Schriftsprache im Einklang, die 
von Schottelius folgendermafen formuliert wird: “ Es ist bishero 
durch einen wunderlichen Misbrauch ecingefiihrt, daB man das B 
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hat allemal zu Ende eines, auf m ausgehenden Wortes, beygesetzet, 
als Kaysertuhmb, komb, Lamb, fromb, Stammb, warumb, drumb, 
etc.; es gehdrt aber das b, daselbst gar nicht hinein, sondern mu8 
von allen solchen Wortern ausgelassen werden” (Ausfiihrliche 
Arbeit. von der Teutschen Haubt-Sprache, Braunschweig 1663, 
Seite 204; vgl. auch Toérnvall Seite 153.) 

Auf einige weitere Korrekturen mit Bezug auf den Konso- 
nantismus weise ich voriibergehend hin. Grimmelshausen schrieb 
durchweg: Daube, dapffer, Bosse, Balme, Harpfe, scharpff, hinder, 
unden, wahrend der Korrektor Taube, tapffer, Posse, Palme, Harffe, 
scharff, hinter, unten druckt. Ebenso finden wir im SS 1669: 
Wittib, Pfenning, empfahen, bachen und gebachen, Thurn, wofiir 
die tiberarbeitete Fassung Wit(e)we, Pfennig, empfangen, backen 
und gebacken, Thurm einsetzt. 

Auch auf dem Gebiet der Deklination fallen interessante Unter- 
schiede auf. Grimmelshausen flektiert: in der Kirchen, an der 
Sonnen, mit der Frauen; der Korrektor la8t das Femininum in 
der Einzahl unverandert. Fiir schwaches des Pfawen, des Hahnen, 
des Herzogen setzt der Korrektor starke Formen ein. Plural- 
bildungen wie Hemder, Sticker resp. Stuck, Kletnoder im SS 1669 
werden im uSS 1669 in Hemde (Kégel 317, 26) resp. Hemden 
(Koégel 362, 26), Stiicken (Kogel 406, 30 resp. 16, 8) und Klein- 
udien (Kégel 389, 21) verwandelt. Das flexionslose Adjektiv in 
Verbindungen wie der gut Gesell, das hdéllisch Feuer wird im 
iSS 1669 regelmaBig flektiert. 

Sehr zahlreich sind Verainderungen mit Bezug auf das Genus. . 
Der Last, der Lust, der Luft, der Banck, der Butter, der Gewalt, 
der List, der See, der Zuflucht, der Leinwat werden von dem Kor- 
rektor weiblich gebraucht; sehr belehrend ist dabei fiir das Ver- 
haltnis der Drucke das Wort See (PBB 40, Seite 289 figg.). 
Umgekehrt wird fiir die Witz, die Ducat, die Sermon das mannliche 
Geschlecht eingesetzt. Grimmelshausen sagt der Erdbidem, der 
Korrektor das Erdbidem. Ich fiige hier eine von Térnvall nicht- 
erwihnte Parallele hinzu: SS 1669 hat der Model (Keller 398, 3 
und 728, 17); wSS 1669: das Model (Kégel 213, 19 und 404, 10). 

“ Bin charakteristisches Merkmal unserer Texte,” bemerkt Térn- 
vall anlaiGlich der Flexion der pronominalen Worter, “ bildet der 
Wechsel B einig: A eintzig. Die altere Version schreibt ganz 
iiberwiegend einig in dem Sinne von unicys, sowie auch mit der 
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Bedeutung aliquis (Sing. und Plur.) ; A setzt fast ausnahmslos die 
unorganische Neubildung einzig dafiir ein, sowohl wenn wnicus als 
wenn aliquis gemeint wird. Die Belege sind dusserst zahlreich 
(Seite 191).” Ich weise aufer den genannten noch auf Keller 
380, 4 resp. Kogel 202, 4 hin und erwihne in diesem Zusammen- 
hang eine damit parallel laufende Verinderung in folgendem Satz: 
“Tch erkundigte auch, wie ich meine Riis anstellen mochte, daB 
ich am sichersten fortkime, befand aber, daB es so alleinig zu 
Pferd nit geschehen kénne” (Keller 697, 14). In der iiberar- 
beiteten Fassung lesen wir: “da es so alleinzig zupferd nicht 
geschehen kénne” (Kégel 385, 36). Die Form alleinzig neben 
alleinig, wie einzig neben einig, ist einer der deutlichsten Hinweise, 
wie mechanisch die Korrektur vorgenommen wurde. Sie wirft ein 
helles Licht auf das Verhialtnis der Drucke und die Frage nach 
Grimmelshausens Anteil an der sprachlichen Gestalt der iiberar- 
beiteten Fassung. 

Fiir das starke Verb hatte Paul O. Kern im Journal of Germanic 
Philology (1, S. 33 ff.) eine eingehende Untersuchung gebracht. 
Durch Tornvalls anders orientierte Studie heben sich einige Punkte 
deutlicher ab; so die Normalisierung dialektischer Formen: gelung, 
stunck, befohl, kieffe, vergleichete, gedeyete, gewinnete, gewest, 
wofiir der sprachkundige Korrektor gelang, stanck, befahl, kauffte, 
verglich, gedige, gewann, gewesen einsetzt. 

Auf dem Gebiet der Wortfolge bezieht sich Térnvall auf meinen 
obenzitierten Aufsatz in den Beitragen und beschrankt sich in der 
Hauptsache auf einige Erginzungen. Zwei seiner beigesteuerten 
Belege veranlassen mich indessen zu einer naheren Auseinander- 
setzung. In einer Note verzeichnete ich auf Seite 284 des 
erwihnten Aufsatzes einige Beispiele aus dem Simplicissimus 
(Keller), wo sich Grimmelshausens unbewufte Sprachtendenz 
offenbart, das Verbum finitum im Nebensatz nicht ans Ende, 
sondern vor ein Partizip oder einen Infinitiv zu stellen. Diese 
Beispiele lassen sich natiirlich miihelos nach Belieben vermehren. 
“ Beispielsweise ” weist Térnvall (Seite 210) auf Keller 141, 9 hin. 
Wir lesen daselbst: “ Offenbar sind alle Wercke de Fleisches, als 
da sind Ehebruch, Hurerey, Unreinigkeit, Unzucht, Abgétterey, 
Zauberey, Feindschafft, Hader, Neid, Zorn, Zanck, Zweytracht, 
Rotten, Ha&, Mord, Sauffen, Fressen und dergleichen, von welchen 
ich euch habe zuvor gesagt und sage es noch wie zuvor, da, die 
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solches thun, werden das Reich Gottes nicht ererben.” Von allen 
Beispielen, die ihm zu Gebote standen, hatte der Verfasser nun 
eben dieses nicht bringen sollen, denn hieraus la6t sich nichts 
fiir Grimmelshausen schlieBen, sondern nur fiir die Luthersche 
Bibeliibersetzung (Galater 5: 19-21), deren Wortfolge er einfach 
iibernimmt.* 

Unter falscher’ Beleuchtung steht ebenfalls das Seite 211 er- 
wihnte Beispiel nach Keller 661, 17, das ich hier zur Richtig- 





stellung nach beiden Fassungen in extenso heriibernehmen muB. 


Keller 661, 11-23: 


Da wir Breysach zu entsetzen im 
Werk waren und ich sahe, 

daB es unser seits so 

schlifferig hergieng, armirte- 

ich mich selbst und gieng 
dergestalt auff die Schiffbriicke 

mit an, als ob ichs allein 

hiitte vollenden wollen, da es 

doch damals weder mein Profession 
noch Schuldigkeit war; Ich thits 
aber den andern zum Exempel, 

und weil wir den vergangenen 
Sommer so gar nichts aubgericht 
hatten; das Gliick, oder vielmehr 
das Ungliick wolte mir, daB ich 
unter den ersten Angiingern dem 
Feind auch am ersten auff der 
Briicken das Wei in Augen sahe, 
da es denn scharff her gieng, 

und gleich wie ich im Angriff 

der erste gewesen, also wurde ich, 
da wir der Frantzosen ungestiimmem 
Ansetzen nicht mehr widerstunden, 
der allerletzte und kam dem Feind 
am ersten in die Hiinde. 


Bei der Umstellung das Gliick . . 


Kégel 369, 20-33: 
Da wir Breysach zuentsetzen im 
Werck waren, und ich sahe, 
daB es unserseits so 
schlifferig herging, armirte 
ich mich selbst, und ging 
dergestalt auff die Schiffbriicke 
mit an, als ob ichs allein 
hiitte vollenden wollen, da es 
doch damals weder meine Profession 
noch Schuldigkeit war; ich thits 
aber den andern zum Exempel, 
und weil wir den vergangenen 
Sommer so gar nichts aufgerichtet 
hatten, wolte mir das Gliick, oder 
vielmehr das Ungliick, daB ich 
unter den ersten Angiingern dem 
Feind auch am ersten auff der 
Briicke das Weise in Augen sahe, 
da es dan scharff herging, 
und gleichwie ich im Angriff 
der erste gewesen, also ward ich, 
da wir der Frantzosen ungestiimmen 
Ansetzen nicht mehr widerstunden, 
der allerletzte, und kam dem Feind 
am ersten in die Hiinde. 


. wolte mir in wolte mir das 








Glick handelt es sich nicht um eine einfache Aenderung d:>r 
Wortfolge “bei vorangehendem Nebensatz,” sondern um eine 


*Grimmelshausen weist selbst darauf hin, da& er zitiert; fiir die Frage 
nach der Vorlage vergleiche man den reichhaltigen Aufsatz Richard Maria 
Werners: Historische und poetische Chronologie bei Grimmelshausen in den 
Studien zur Vergleichenden Literaturgeschichte, vi1I, 436. 
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Verballhornung des allerdings etwas komplizierten Satzgebildes, 
die vielleicht wohl auf eine filschlich angewandte Tendenz, die 
Wortfolge nach dem angegebenen Prinzip zu modifizieren, schlieBen 
lieBe, tatsichlich aber nur in der iiberarbeiteten Fassung eine 
syntaktische Verbindung herstellt, die logischer Unsinn ist. Auch 
diese Verinderung, auf die nun wieder zufillig die Aufmerk- 
samkeit gelenkt wird, scheint mir fiir meine Annahme eines 
berufsmafigen Korrektors nicht ohne Beweiskraft zu sein. 

Durch die Neuorientierung hinsichtlich der Druckverhiltnisse 
treten auch die Resultate von Klara Hechtenbergs Untersuchung 
Das Fremdwort bei Grimmelshausen (Heidelberg 1901) in ein 


-anderes Licht. Es wurde darin schon festgestellt, da& Grimmels- 


hausen sich in seinem Hauptwerk, fiir das die Verfasserin denn 
auch den nicht-iiberarbeiteten Text der -Kellerschen Ausgabe zu- 
grunde gelegt hatte, keineswegs fremdwortfeindlich zeigt: “ Wir 
werden sehen, daf& gewisse Prosaiker des Siebzehnten Jahrhunderts 
Grimmelshausen an Reinheit der Sprache iibertrafen (Seite 3).” 
Die Nachpriifung der Arbeit des Korrektors bestatigt ihre Kon- 
statierung und zeigt, daB dieser manches Fremdwort beanstandete, 
welches Grimmelshausens freiere Auffassung fiir zulissig gehalten 
hatte. Tornvall gibt dafiir folgendes Verzeichnis: 


SS 1669 (nach Keller) iSS 1669 (nach Kégel) 
MOS .....< . : @epMpiete Ghee 2. we ct wes 92, 44 
a gieng spatzieren lustwandelte....... 184, 11 
444.15 . . . . spatzieren geritten spafgeritten...... . 241, 39 
a eae brave Soldaten wackere Soldaten .. . . 188, 9 
357, 18 . . . . darein consentirte darein willigte..... . 190, 12 
402, 25; 648,23 .. .in Summa _ kurtzab ... . . 217, 2; 360, 26 
Se Se dl | re ere 238, 34 
te 42" 6 igen . . in Summa in Kiirtze....... . 244,2 
816, 16 . . . . .ihr Vermaledeyte ihr Verfluchten .... . 462, 12 
08,6 ....... -pemes.Geld klaves Gold ....... 477, 16 


Noch intimer laBt sich die Tatigkeit des Korrektors mit Bezug 
auf diesen Punkt in der iiberarbeiteten Couwrage-Ausgabe beob- 
achten. - Er geht hier in gewissem Sinne weniger weit als im 
uiSS 1669, indem er die beanstandeten Fremdworter nicht ohne 
weiteres durch Verdeutschungen ersetzt, sondern sie meistenteils 
durch Einklammerungen erlautert. Ich gebe folgende Zusammen- 
stellung, in der ich durch CG resp. CM die Ausgaben der Courasche 
1670 nach den Exemplaren der Universitiatsbibliothek in Gottingen 
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und der Bibliothek in Meiningen andeute, wihrend die Bezeichnung 
CgB fiir die tiberarbeitete Courage gilt, von der.mir Exemplare in 
den Bibliotheken von Berlin und Breslau bekannt geworden sind. 


CG. CM. CgB. 
Se wt tt he ee Re eet Ww. ww ts 
43 ........ . Strategema Stratagema (Kriegslist) . . . 29 
78 ....... . .praesentirte praesentirte (iibergab) . . . . 50 
1200. ...... .. . aestimiren aestimiren (halten) ..... 74 
121 ...... . . . diffieulteten Difficultiiten (Schwiirigkeiten) 74 
124... .... . . vrevangiren  revangiren (riichen) ..... 76 
144........ .. Servitut Servitut (Dienstbarkeit) .. 89 
144......... . Libertet JLibertet (Freyheit) ..... 89 
WP ee ce bs eo I = ie fo oo ee 
175... .. . . . . Desperation Desperation (Unmuth und Ver- 
gweiffelung) ....... 10 
Mess vebhslecnss — SP cas bu 4 4 ee eee 
182... . .. . gu veralieniren zuveralieniren (umzusetzen) . 114 
a. ll rr 
SP. +s soe ss » > CRG GRR 2s ebm 4 
OUP eek ee ow © oe I ee 8 5 se ee 
263... 2... 2... . Lupas Lupas (geile und unkeusche 
Wolfinnen) ....... . 163 


Der ungleiche Standpunkt, der aus dem Verfahren hinsichtlich 
der Fremdwortfrage bei der Uberarbeitung des Simplicissimus und 
der Courasche ersichtlich ist, laBt fiir verschiedene Hypothesen. mit 
Bezug auf diese Uberarbeitung Raum, von denen ich zum Schlué 
eine anfiihren will. 

Grimmelshausen selbst war mit Riicksicht auf den Gebrauch 
von Fremdwortern, deren Zulassigheit und ihre Gefahren, ein har- 
monisch empfindender Sprachkiinstler, der sich sowohl vor dem 
iibertriebenen Purismus gewisser sprachgesellschaftlichen Bestre- 
bungen als dem unlimitierten Fremdwortergebrauch nachlassiger 
oder gar prunkhafter Skribenten zu hiiten wuBte. “Thr Herrn 
Landsleuthe,” so richtet er sich gegen erstere Kategorie in seinem 
Teutschen Michel (Keller, Zweiter Halbband Seite 1077), “die 
ihr euch vor teutsche Sprachpolierer ausgebt und alles miteinander 
pur teutsch haben wollet, ich mu& euch noch etwas verweisen, das 
beynahe einer unniitzen Thorheit gleich sihet, und ist dieses, dab 
ihr alle Sachen, die von den Frembden zu uns gelangen, mit neuen 
teutschen zuvor unerhérten Namen nennen wollet. Wenn ihr ein 
Fenster darumb, da& es lateinisch klingt, nicht mehr Fenster, 
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sondern einen Tagleuchter benahmet, warumb nennet ihr dann 
nicht auch die Pforten und Thiiren anders, deren Namen eben- 
missig von den Lateinern und Griechen herstammen?” Diejenigen 
aber, die mit dem Fremdwort MiSbrauch treiben, kanzelt er noch 
schirfer ab und bezeichnet sie ironisch als Sprachhelden: “ Diese 
nun seynds, die hieher gehéren, welche, damit jeder Binne wisse, 
was sie vor gelehrte, erfahrne und vieler Sprachen kiindige Leuth 
seyen oder daf sie wenigst jedermann darvor halten, ehren und 
ansehen soll, beydes ihre Reden und Schrifften, wann es gleich gantz 
ohnnoéthig, dermassen mit frembden Wortern anfiillen, verbremen 
und ausstaffiren, daB8 Calepinus selbst nicht genungsamb wire, den 
jenigen, die mit ihnen conversiren oder correspondiren miissen, vor 
einen Dolmetschen zu dienen.” (Keller, Zweiter Halbband Seite 
1084.) 

Es la8t sich nicht mit GewiBheit sagen, gegen wen Grimmels- 
hausen seine Hiebe fiihrt. Fiir den nach der tibertrieben puri- 
stischen Seite brachte ich neben Philipp von Zesen die Aufrichtige 
Tannengesellschaft in Strafburg, zu der Grimmelshausen nach- 
weisbar gewisse Beziehungen hatte, in Vorschlag.* Den Hieb nach 
entgegengesetzter Seite kénnte man, wenn man nicht in tiefere 
literarische Regionen hinabtauchen will, auf Christian Weise 
beziehen, dessen Ertznarren Grimmelshausen eben in dem Zu- 
sammenhang der ersten Stellungnahme zitiert und fiir die Dr. 
Hechtenberg (0.c. Seite 37) einen sehr hohen Prozentsatz an 
Fremdwortern nachweist. 

Zwischen Grimmelshausens Ansicht in der Fremdworterfrage 
und seinem praktischen Verhalten, wie es in den Simplicianischen 
Schriften hervortritt —die heroischen Romane stellt Fraulein 
Hechtenberg mit gutem Grund unter anderen Gesichtspunkt — 
herrscht also vollstiindige Ubereinstimmung. Wie haben wir uns 
nun die Uberarbeitung des Simplicissimus und der Courasche mit 
Riicksicht auf diese Frage zu denken? Der Antrieb, die Fremd- 
worter zu verdeutschen, kam jedenfalls von aufBen. Héchstens kann 


*Vgl. PBB 40, S. 292 ff. Wher Zesens Beziehungen zu dieser Sprach- 
gesellschaft, speziell zu ihrem anerkannten Oberhaupt Wahrmund von der 
Tannen, alias Jesaias Rompler von Liwenhalt berichtete ich in einem Auf- 
satz: Philipp von Zesen in dem Jaarboek van het Genootschap Amstelo- 
damum, Amsterdam 1916, Seite 102 ff. Vgl. tiber Wahrmund von der 
Tannen auch Bechtolds Nachweis in der Zeitschrift fiir Biicherfreunde, 
N. F. v1, Seite 270 ff. 
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man annehmen, daB der Dichter seinem Verleger, resp. dem von 
diesem ausgewahlten Korrektor, ziemlich freie Hand gelassen hat. 
So kam der uiSS 1669 zustande. Die meisten sprachlichen Aende- 
rungen, soweit sie rein-grammatischer oder gar orthographischer 
Natur waren, werden Grimmelshausen nicht allzu stark erschiittert 
haben. Man darf wohl annehmen, da der Eingriff mit Bezug auf 
das Fremdwort ihn etwas tiefer beriihrte. Das betraf eine Frage, 
die zu der Zeit wohl einen jeden interessierte. AuSerdem hatte er 
dariiber ganz klar-umrissene Anschauungen. Hier kam also der 
Kiinstler mit dem Korrektor in Konflikt. In den Halbverdeut- 
schungen der Cowrage 1670 diirfen wir vielleicht das Kompromis 
zwischen beiden erblicken. So wire denn dieser Druck ein 
eigentiimliches Denkmal fiir die gemeinschaftliche Arbeit zweier 
entgegengesetzten Naturen, die beide in ihrer Art Vortreffliches 
leisteten und denen die Nachwelt zu besonderem Dank verpflichtet 
ist. Die Arbeit des Niirnberger Korrektors gewihrt uns einen tiefen 
Einblick in die verfeinerten Sprachtendenzen eines geschulten 
Theoretikers; das Werk des badischen Schriftstellers schenkt uns 
den literarischen Genuf an einem kiinstlerisch-technisch wie naiv- 
sprachlich gleich vollendeten Meisterwerk. 
J. H. ScHorte. 


Amsterdam. 





MME DE LAFAYETTE AND MENAGE 


Victor Cousin relates a trick played by Ménage on Raincy and 
contributes to the story, as then known, the part played by Madame 
de Sévigné.t| Unpublished letters of Madame de La Fayette, copies 
of which are in our possession, now permit us to add the part played 
by her, though, it must be admitted, it is not as much to her credit, 
as a literary critic, as is that of her friend the Marquise. 

Raincy had written a madrigal that had been very favourably 
received by his friends. Ménage found a sonnet by Guarini on a 
similar subject. This naturally had the effect of diminishing a 
littie the reputation of Raincy’s poem and thereupon Ménage had 
an idée de génie. He boldly translated the madrigal into Italian 


*La Société francaise au XVII° siécle. Paris, Perrin, edition in 12°. 
IT, 182. 
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and let it be understood that he had found it in the Rimes diverses 
of Tasso.” 

Rainey, accused of plagiarism, swore by all the gods that he knew 
naught of Tasso save his Jerusalem and his Aminta. The poems 
by Raincy, Guarini, and Tasso were submitted to several friends 
for their judgment. Chapelain was cautious. He decided in favour 
of Raincy’s work with a saving clause that Tasso’s was also excel- 
lent.* Mme de Rambouillet was in favour of Guarini’s. Pellisson 
found the three equally good. The majority were, however, influ- 
enced by the glamour of the name and decided in favour of Tasso’s. 
Not so Mlle de Seudéry, who not only rejected the translation, but 
even suspected the trick and forced Ménage to confess it. Madame 
de Sévigné, away in Brittany, was consulted by letter and decided 
in favour of the Guarini sonnet, at the same time declaring herself 
charmed by Raincy’s madrigal. 

Madame de La Fayette, absent in Auvergne, for this was the year 
after her marriage, was also consulted by letter and her replies, if 
read in conjunction with the letter of Madame de Sévigné on the’ 
same subject,* are sufficiently explicit :— 


despinasse * ce 18me aoust. (1656) 
he que vous estes un bon homme mon pauvre Monsieur de m’auoir 
escrit des la p*’® fois que vous aues receu de mes lettres sans vous 
estre fait tirer loreille vous aures peu voir que ie ne me rabutois 
point et que ie nay pas laisse de vous escrire toutes les sepmaine 
vous pouues croire si ie discontinuray ie vous promets de mes lettres 
toutes les sepmaines sans faute et quelque fois deux fois la sepmaine 
la seconde sera de liberalité mais pour la p*¢ cest dobligation et ie 
my engage aussi bien qu’a ne point montrer vos lettres vous scaures 
mon sentiment sur les madrigaux au p* ordinaire ie ne fais que 
de les receuoir et il faut que ma lettre parte adieu jusques a mardy. 


*Tallemant, Historiettes (Chapelain), 111, 279, 280 in the edition of 
Monmerqué, Paris, 1854, says that he did this as a joke. Cousin attributes 
it to jealousy. - There is no authority for the latter suggestion. Tallemant 
also states that Ménage discovered Guarini’s sonnet after he had translated 


Raincy’s. . 
*This statement of Tallemant becomes, in Victor Cousin’s work: “ Les 
plus déclarés pour le Tasse furent Chapelain, Costar, . . . etc.,” and Mme 


de La Fayette states that Chapelain judged as she did. 
*12 septembre 1656. Lettres, 1, 416. 
* Espinasse, near Gannat, one of the family seats of the La Fayettes. 
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ce 22me aoust. (1656) 


Sans auoir ’honneur d’estre bel esprit et sans cognoistre les deli- 
catesses. de la langue italienne et de la nostre ie donne ma voix au 
Madrigal de petraque ° ie mets celuy de M* du Raincy apres et celuy 
du Guariny le d® quoy que les quatres derniers vers de celuy du 
Guariny me paroissent admirables mais tout celuy du petraque a 
quelque chose de naturel et de passioné quy me plait plus que les 
autres ie ne scay si ie seray de la bonne opinion mais comme vous 
m’aués priee de vous dire sincerement mon advis ie le fais sans 
songer si ie fais bien ou mal puisque ie vous dis mon sentiment il 
est juste que vous me disies le vostre j’ay quelque presentiment qu’il 
ne sera pas éloigné du mien et que selon vostre ordinaire vous seres 
admirateur du Petraque ie vous prie mais ie vous en prie de tout 
mon coeur de faire mille compliments de ma part a M"* de Scudéry 
et de lasseurer que jay pour elle toute lestime imaginable et beau- 
coup de dispotision a auoir bien de la tendresse moy quy n’en ay 
guere ordinairement vous luy respondrés de cela bien volontiers 
dans la pensee ou vous estes que ie ne suis pas tendre parceque ie ne 
saute pas au cou de tout le monde ie vous prie demandés a Sapho * 
quy se conoit si bien en tendresse si cest une marque de tendresse 
que de faire des caresses parce que lon en fait naturellement a tout le 
monde et si un mot de douceur dune ritrosa belta ne doit pas toucher 
davantage et persuader plus son amitie que mille discours obli- 
geants dune personne quy en fait a tout le monde ie vous maintiens 
que quand ie vous ay dit que jay bien de lamitie pour vous et que 
ie suis plus aise de vous avoir pour amy que quy que ce soit au 
monde vous deués estre satisfait de moy ie suis tres content du 
soing que vous me promettés d’auoir de mescrire ie fais responce a 
vostre lettre de lautre ordinaire ie nay pas encore celle d’aujourduy 
adieu. 
ce 1 septembre. (1656) 


depuis que ie ne vous ay escrit jay toujours esté hors de chés moy a 
faire des vissites M™ de Bayard ® en a esté une et quand ie vous 
dirois les autres vous nen series pas plus savant ce sont gens que 
vous aués le bonheur de ne pas cognoistre et que jay le malheur 
d’auoir pour voisins cependant ie dois auouer a la honte de ma deli- 
catesse que ie ne menuye pas auec ces gens la quoy que ie ne my 
divertisse guere mais jay pris un certain chemin de leur parler des 


* This confusion of Petrarch and Tasso is admitted in a later letter. 

*Mile de Seudéry. 

*L’abbé Bayard is frequently mentioned in conjunction with M. de La 
Fayette, as in the Sévigné letter, Vol. m1, p. 209, Grands Ecrivains edition. 
Here M. de La Fayette is explained as the second son—it should be the 
husband—of Mme de La Fayette. Bayard did business for the family and 
he is mentioned about a score of times in the correspondence before us. 
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choses quils scavent qui menpesche de menuyer il est vray aussi que 
nous auons des hommes icy du tour qui ont bien de lesprit pour des 
gens de prouince les fammes ny sont pas a beaucoup pres si raisson- 
nables mais aussi elles ne font guere de vissites et ainsi lon n’en est 
pas incomodé pour moy jayme bien mieux ne voir.gueres de gens 
que d’en voir de facheux et la solitude que ie trouve icy m’est plus 
tost agreable qu’enuyeuse le soing que ie prens de ma maison 
m’ocupe et me diuertit fort et comme d’ailleurs ie nay point de 
chagrin que mon espoux m’adore que ie Yayme fort que ie suis 
maitresse absolue ie vous asseure que la vie que ie fais m’est fort 
heureuse et que ie ne demande a Dieu que Ja continuation quand on 
croit estre heureux vous scaues que cela suffit pour lestre et comme 
je suis persuadee que ie le suis ie vis plus contente que ne font peut 
estre toutes les reines de leurope jay bien envie de scauoir comme 
vous aurés gouverné celle des Ghots® ie ne doute point que vous 
layés veue et quelle ne vous ait fait mille civilités ie nay pas encore 
receu vos lettres de cet ordinaire mais ie men vais respondre a celle 
de lundy a laquelle ie nay pas respondu pour ce qui est de monstrer 
vos lettres ie vous ay donné seureté la dessus et ie vous la promets 
encore car ie suis bien aise que vous masseures de ne pas monstrer les 
miennes jay pris toute la part que ie deuois a la chanson italienne *° 
car ie lay prise pour moy et ie lay prise d’autant plus volontier que 
ie lay trouvée fort jolie et fort galante i ie vous le dis tout comme si 
vous ny auies point dinterest le madrigal est aussy fort joly mais 
j’ayme mieux la chanson cela est admirable que vous fassies si bien 
des vers italiens ie vous louerois davantage si ie nauois point ma 
migraine adieu. 
ce 5me septembre. (1656) 


Si lon pouvoit tirer quelque vanité de mon choix ie vous asseure que 
vous en pouries tirer de celuy que jay fait de vostre madrigal prefe- 
rablement 4 celuy du Guarini et a celuy de M* du Raincy ce n’a esté 
qu’apres les auoir leus dix fois les uns et les autres que ie me suis 
declaree en vostre faueur et quoy que ie me sois lourdement trompee 
dauoir creu (ce) que vous me mandies que le p** madrigal estoit du 
Petraque cela nempesche pas que ie ne layes leu avec une attention 
extresme et ie remarqué mesme en lisant que ce madrigal estoit pour 
Tole et cela membarassoit parce quil me souvint que Petraque 
n’auoit jamais fait des vers que pour M® Laure et ie fus preste de 
vous demander d’ou sortoit ce madrigal la sans neamoins que cette 
reflexion la-me fit apercevoir de mon erreur j’auois brouillé ces deux 
grands Poettes la dans ma teste et ie pris fort mal a propos lun pour 


*Christine de Suéde who had invited Ménage to go to her court. She 
was in Paris in 1656 and it was Ménage who presented the literary cele- 
brities to her. 

* Madame de Sévigné is also enthusiastic about the canzonetta. 
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lautre cependant ie suis ravie que les Costars et les chapelins ne 
vous aye point recogneu sous les habits du tasse et que vous ayes si 
bien soutenu le nom de ce grand homme puisque des M*¢s du métier 
ne se sont pas aperceus de vostre tromperie il mest glorieux dauoir 
esté trompee aussi bien queux mais jaurois une curiosité extresme 
de scauoir ce quy vous a donné la pensee denrichir le tasse de vostre 
bien ie pense que jusques icy cette aventure ne luy estoit point 
arivee lon la derobé bien asseurement mais ie ne croy pas quon luy 
ait jamais rien donné en verité cela est surprenant que vous fagsies 
des vers Italiens comme vous en faittes souvenes vous sil vous plait 
que c’est a moy a quy vous deues toute la gloire qui vous revient de 
cette Langue et que ce fust pour me plaire que vous vous mites a les- 
tudier du temps que vous m’aymies plus que vous ne faittes a cette 
heure ie vous prie que cette obligation soit cause que vous ne me trom- 
pies plus autrement ie seray trompee toutes les fois quil vous plaira et 
ie recevray vos vers sous le nom de Petraque du tasse du Guariny du 
cavalier Marin enfin sous le nom de qui vous voudres ie ne doutois 
pas que Me de Scudery n’eut plus desprit que qui que ce soit en 
france mais ien suis bien persuadee presentement puisquelle seule 
s’est doutee que le madrigal d’Iole estoit de vous asseures bien cette 
spirituelle personne de ladmiration que jay pour elle ie trouve le 
Madrigal pour la dame absente fort a mon gre et la pensee en est 
aussi galante et aussi bien exprimee quil se peut par la derniere 
lettre que jay receue de vous jay veu que la chanson Italienne est 
vostre ouvrage fauory et ie suis ravie de lavoir trouvee aussi jolie 
que iai fait puisque toutes les asseurances que ie vous donne de mon 
amitie ne vous en persuade pas ie ne scay pas ce quil faut faire pour 
vous en persuader il me semble que quand ie dis que j’ayme quel- 
qu’un il me faut croire car ie ne le dis pas si souvent adieu. 

Je suis infiniment obligee a M" de La Roche foucault de son compli- 
ment cest en effet de la belle sympathie quy est entre nous’! 
mandes moy ce que cest que le mal de Girauld *? jen suis tres fachee. 


H. AsHTON. 
The University of British Columbia. 


“ Fayettists will note with some surprise that in 1656 Mme de La 
Fayette finds it necessary to mention the belle sympathie that exists 
between La Rochefoucault and her. M. d’Haussonville had seen this letter, 
quotes this sentence (Mme de La Fayette, Hachette, 1896, pp. 66 and 67), 
states categorically that the letter is “de 1663” and surmises that the 
“compliment ” (read by him as “sentiment ”) concerns the Princesse de 
Montpensier that had just been published. The context proves conclusively 
that the letter is not of 1663. 

“T/abbé Girault was Ménage’s secretary and became later Canon of 


Le Mans. 








THE PRIDE OF THE YAHOO 


At the end of Gulliver’s Travels, Swift’s last words on the Yahoo 
kind concern the vice of pride: “but when I behold a lump of 
deformity, and diseases both in body and mind, smitten with pride, 
it immediately breaks all the measures of my patience; neither 
shall I ever be able to comprehend how such an animal, and such a 
vice, could tally together.” Having said many other things dero- 
gating from the dignity of man he brings forward at the last this 
gravest charge of all. If it were true that no other writer of the 
time had found the same fault, then Swift’s words would stand as 
a curious bit of satire lacking virulence after so many other, appar- 
ently more serious, charges had been made. But Swift is undoubt- 
edly expressing here an idea common enough with his contempo- 
raries; one which has its basis and analogues in the speculative 
theory of the Enlightenment.’ 

The problem is a larger one than that of a mere definition, for 
pride, like any other common concept, had a complex system of 
meaning. Swift’s use of the term seems to carry the cumulative 
venom of diverse antipathies: just what he intends by it may be 
discovered, possibly, by presenting some of its uses in the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries. In general, pride is condemned 
because it_is unsocial; and because 1 it isbased-or ignorance and 
falsehood. In particular, first, pride was made to-bear the odium 
and responsibility of giving rise to gruelty and madness, and other 
dependent moral evils; and, second, as a violent passion itself, it 


was regarded, at least potentially, las the_negation of reason—and 


virtue— 


The unsocial nature of pride is commonly recognized. Hume 
does not sharply distinguish pride and vanity, except that prifle is_ 








*A large part of Bk. II of Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature concerns 
pride and humility as the fundamental passions; and the part which they 
play in his thinking forms an interesting parallel to the ideas of servitude 
and freedom in Spinoza’s Ethics, parts Iv and v. It is also significant 
that Swift and Gulliver are very nearly contemporary with Hume and the 
Treatise. ‘The one is out of conceit with reason as the_guarantor of) virtue 
and happiness; the-other, as the basis of knowledge and reality. 

ent pee) —_ 
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a violent passion, and vanity is a calm one. Both are indirect, i. e., 
‘they require the interposition of an idea (wit, good sense, learn- 
ing, courage, justice, integrity) between the cause of the passion 
and the self as its object.* This self-regarding nature of pride is 
fundamental; and the term may be used in a good or in a bad 
sense according as the passion is caused by qualities of positive 
worth, or is ill-founded.* When pride is ill-founded, then it is 
but a mere abstraction for positive worth: the passion stands in 
the place of true wisdom, of real indications of civilization,* of 
solid worth where character is wanting.’ Technically, pride is the 
partiality engendered by self-love;* and thinking too highly of 
self involves the social error of thinking too meanly of others, i. e., 
disdain. / On this point Hume remarks: “ any expression of pride 
or haugitiness, [in others] is displedsing to us, merely because it 
shocks our own pride, and leads us by sympathy into a comparison, 
which causes the disagreeable passion of humility.” 77 This is true 
with the concession that “the world naturally esteems a well- 
regulated pride.”* It is by the false evaluation of others that 
pride makes itself especially odious as a social phenomenon.® To 
regard others with disdain is a violation of the moral law of equal- 
ity and of the natural right of the individual. Hobbes, for ex- 
ample, states as a law of nature “that every man acknowledge 
another for his equal by nature.” *° 

The odiousness of the vice of pride is referred to various other 
grounds. Because pride may serve as an abstraction for qualities 
we do not possess, it may be that ignorance of self is the ground, 


? Pride is an indirect violent impression of reflection. Hume, Treatise, 
Bk. 1, sec. ii (ed. Selby-Bigge, p. 276). 

*Hume, Principles of Morals (Open Court ed.), p. 159n. For the use 
of vanity as equivalent to pride in the bad sense, Ibid., 103, 158. 

“Defoe, Robinson Crusoe, Pt. 11, 471 (‘Chandos ed.). 

® Pope, Epistle to Arbuthnot, lines 176 ff.; Dunciad, 1v, lines 469 f. 

* Spinoza, Ethics, Bk. m1, def. xxviii; Bk. Iv, prop. xlix (Everyman’s 
Lib. ed. referred to throughout). 

* Hume, Treatise, Bk. 11, sec. ii, pp. 592, 596, 601: Spinoza, o. c., Bk. Iv, 
prop. lvii. 

SHume, Treatise, 603. ; 

°Cf. Theophrastus, Characters (Of Pride; Earl, Microcosmogrgphie, 
Temple ed., p. 144) ; Feltham, Resolves, 2 ser., xevii. 

” Leviathan, Bk. 1, ch. 15; Philosophical Rudiments Concerning Govern- 
ment, Ch. m1, sec. 13. 
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not only of our false self-evaluation, but also-of our contempt of 
others. It is so for Spinoza.** For one deficient in common sense 
(Reason), the haughty temper of the proud man is troublesome 
if ill managed.’* Pride, that is to say, is the negation of the very 
principle on which the Enlightenment staked the possibility of 
virtue. Rightmindedness, greatness of mind, means the true esti- 
mation of the self and of our powers. One need not go far for 
illustration: an exile in Siberia, speaking to Crusoe in the exalted 
strain of an Eighteenth Century character, supplies the idea. As 
Crusoe relates: “the Prince . .. told me, with a sigh, that the 
true greatness of life was to be master of ourselves; . . . that the 
height of human wisdom was to bring our tempers down to our 
circumstances; and to make a calm within, under the weight of 
the greatest storms without.” '** The Tatler, no. 186, similarly, 
with the motto “ Virtue alone ennobles mankind,” discusses the 
ruling passion, and pride, the chief vice of all men._ Since appro- 
bation is inseparable from truth, and detestation ftom falsehood, 
pride must be odious because-it-is-based-on-falsehood. Proud men 
are living lies. 

—There is, apparently, some hesitation in condemning pride abso- 
lutely. Virtue may sometimes excite pride, which is usually 
thought a vice; and vice may excite humility, which is usually 
thought a virtue. The judicious Hume is bound to allow this 
ambiguity.* Goldsmith gives expression to a similar idea: 
“Pride seems the source not only of their [the English] national 
vices, but of their national virtues also.” **° That pride may have 
a salutary operation in alleviating the consequences of human 
misery and infirmity is possibly Pope’s meaning in “ Pride be- 
stowed on all, a common friend.” ** It may thus become but a 
feeder to the individual’s ruling passion.** The Spectator, assert- 
ing that “ pride in some particular disguise or other . .. . is the 
most ordinary spring of action among men,” is not quite sure 








4 Ethics, Bk. Iv, prop. lv. 

” Robinson Crusoe, Pt. 11, 472 (Chandos ed.) 

3 Tbid., 503. 

“Hume, Treatise, Bk. 11, sec. vii, 297; 1, ii, 600. 

'’ Citizen of the World, Letter iv. 

” Essay on Man, Ut, lines 271 f. Pride, like nature, is used in several 


senses. 
* Ibid., lines 137 f.; 193 f. 
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whether pride is the most egregious fault, or whether it may not 
also be, at times, virtuous and laudable.** Three years earlier, 
however, The Tatler hadgan entire paper on the subject. Here, 
this chief passion of man fs altogether ridiculous and unreasonable, 
opposed to that solid wisdom whose chief office it would be to 
uncover the very imperfections which make us proud.?® There is 


no real ground for pride: “There is no temptation to it from the 


reflection upon our being in general, or upon any comparative per- 
fection, whereby one man may excel another.” Where pride 
exists, it is only an exaggeration either of defects or, of beauties 
out of all natural symmetry.” 

In spite of attempts to be fair, it is difficult for the Enlighten- 
ment to see in pride anything but the chief vice of man.” _ It had 
long been regarded as a source of moral evil ; ** it may be the source 
of crime even, and altogether opposed to wisdom and Christian 
grace.** In the moral evil of which pride is the ground, lie the 
roots of human misery, simply because pride is opposed to rational, 
prudent life and conduct.** The consequences are carried a step 
farther by Spinoza. The proud man, in the beginning weak- 
minded and foolish, is an enemy to love and pity, and of those who 
possess real virtue. His life is a continual deception: “he delights 
only in the presence of those who deceive his weak mind and from 
being merely foolish make him mad.” ** Pope sees in pride a chief 
cause of erring judgment; ** and the Tatler says: “as folly is the 
foundation of Pride, the natural superstructure of it is mad- 
ness.” ** Hobbes likewise recognizes pride as the source of other 








*® Spectator, nos. 394, 462 (both by Steele). 

” Tatler, no. 127. 

* Spectator, no. 33 (by Steele). 

* Cf. Pope, Epitaph on Mrs. Corbet, Epistle to James Oraggs, Esq., 
Epistle to Robert, Earl of Oxford; Goldsmith, The Bee, no. 7 (Temple ed., 
p. 154). 

* Cf. Chaucer, Persons Tale, sec. 23. 

* Defoe, o. c., p. 503; Bernard de Mandeville, The Grumbling Hive, lines 
171 ff.; Pope, Hssay on Man, Im, lines 148-151. 

* Defoe, o. c., p. 508. 

* (Spinoza, Ethics, Iv, prop. lvii, note. 

* Pope, Essay on Criticism, lines 201 ff.; and cf. Roscommon, Hssay on 
Translated Verse (Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, 
11, 302), where pride “ Proceeds from want of sense or want of thought.” 

7 Tatler, no. 127. 
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passions which lead to-madness, to giddiness, and to great—dejec- 
tion.” of ynind.”* 


4 


The age of Swift put emphasis ont sanity, prudence, right- 

indedness, in a word, on those qualities which indicate the pos- 
ession of reason. Whatever there is in human nature to negate 
the rather extravagant claims of the age to reason will naturally be 
the object of criticism; and there are, indeed, sneers at reason, 
falsely claimed, itself. Too frequently it is found that, instead of 
possessing understanding or reason, there is only an irrational 


| passion masquerading in the guise of one or the other, deceiving 
‘no one but the proud man himself. Swift despairs of the power 


of reason; as though the passions _{* spleen, dulness, ignorance, 
caprice, sensuality and ~s ses of the mind, innate 
and incurable. It is implied that what modicum of reason had been 
granted to the Yahoo kind had been insufficient to prevent its use 
for the increase of the natural corruptions; and that, had reason 
(of the Yahoo kind) not been grossly defective, government 
and law would have been unnecessary, “‘ because [true] reason alone 
is sufficient to govern a rational creature.” The houyhnhnm, at 
any rate, thinks so.*” The thinkers of the Enlightenment will, in 
general, admit no cavil against the supremacy of true Reason. The 
responsibility for the ills of life falls on the power of the passions. 
to blind and mislead the understanding. Pride may do so; but if 
it be scrutinized in the dry light of reason, as Spinoza advises, so 
soon as a Clear and distinct idea of it is obtained, it ceases to be a 
menace.*® The escape from the bondage of the passions lies in the 
rational being himself; and therefore, one who is smitten with the 
madness of pride is a living slander on the dignity of human na- 
ture; and hence, also, a mortifying spectacle to a wise soul.* 
The wise man, indeed, according to Hume, would avoid com- 
mending his own mental endowments: “ because the latter virtues, 
being supposed more rare and extraordinary, are observed to be the 
more usual objects of pride and self-conceit; and when boasted of, 
beget strong suspicion of these sentiments.” ** To the same effect 


* Hobbes, Leviathan, Bk. 1, ch. 8 passim; Burton, Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, Pt. 1, sec. 2, mem. 3, subsec. 14 (London 1907, p. 193). 

* Gulliver, Pt. Iv, ch. vii, passim. 

* Spinoza, Ethics, Pt. Iv, prop. xxvii; Pt. v, prop. iii, and corollary. 

"Cf. Spectator, no. 201 (by Addison). 

* Hume, Of Some Verbal Disputes (in Princ. of Morals, Open Court ed., 
p- 158 f.). 
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is Spinoza’s proposition: “The greatest pride or dejection indi- 
cates the greatest weakness of mind.” ** Pope implies, likewise, in 
his borrowed philosophy, that mental processes which depend on 
emotion are unsafe; to make them so depend, is pride in despite of 
reason and is simply due to the strength of the passions when in 
control of the understanding.**. But if, as Spinoza says again, 
“the essence of reason is nothing else than the mind itself in so 
far as it understands clearly and distinctly,” the enlightened mind 
will not “judge anything useful to itself save what is conducive 
to understanding.” ** Pride, therefore, cannot be a servant to 
reason, nor a laudable quality for the rational man. Thinking too 
highly of self, in view of the limitations of human nature, “ is 
called pride (superbia), and is a kind of madness wherein a man 
dreams with his eyes open, thinking he can do all things which he 
follows with his imagination, and which therefore he regards as 
real, and exults in them as long as he cannot imagine those things 
which cut off their existence and determine his own power of 
action.” *° 

The most odious man in the world, therefore, will be he who is 
smitten with pride, from which arise other serious moral lapses: 
a disordered system of emotions, and a frailty of judgment. Of 
him it will be true that “all should despise him, because he con- 
temneth all. ... Never was proud person well beloved” .. . 
[and since] “Cruelty is a cur of the same litter . . . The proud 
man will have no friend; and the cruel man shall have none.” *7 
This might very well have been said of the Yahoo; and such, pos- 
sibly, is the ark. 


Lucius W. ELDER. 
Knog College. 





® Ethics, 1v, prop. lvi especially the proof. 
™* Essay on Man, 1, lines 161 ff.; m1, 41 ff. 

% Ethics, 1, prop. xl, note 2; IV, prop. xxXvi. 
* Ibid., 11, prop. xxvi note. 

* Feltham, I. c. 








*REENE’S FRIAR BACON AND FRIAR BUNGAY 


The “ disputation ” in the ninth scene of Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay seems at first glance to be merely a humorous piece of 
magic carrying on the tradition of the celebrated magician’s power. 
There is evidence, however, which points to a satire on one of the 
most famous of the many foreign visitors to Oxford in the last 
quarter of the sixteenth century. I refer to Giordano Bruno. 

In 1583 Bruno came to London, and during April, May, and 
June of that year was at Oxford. Without attempting to make 
sweeping condemnation of certain traits of this philosopher, we 
may notice that he was egotistical, very fond of public disputes, 
end very confident in regard to his own ability. His letter asking 
for permission to lecture at the University is typical of his self 
assurance: “To the most Excellent the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, its most famous Doctors and celebrated Masters 
—Salutation from Philotheus Jordanus Brunus of Nola, Doctor of 
a more scientific theology, professor of a purer and less harmful 
learning—known in the chief universities of Europe, a philosopher 
approved and honorably received, a stranger with none but the 
uncivilised and the ignoble, a wakener of sleeping minds, tamer of 
presumptuous and obstinate ignorance, who in all respects professes 
a general love of man, and cares not for the Italian more than for 
the Briton, male more than female, the mitre more than the crown, 
the toga more than the coat of mail, the cowled more than the 
uncowled ; but loves him who in intercourse is the more peaceable, 
polite, friendly, and useful—(Brunus) whom only propagators of 
folly and hypocrisy detest, whom the honorable and the studious 
iove, Whom noble minds applaud.” Permission was granted him, 
and he began a course of lectures on the immortality of the soul 
and the “ Five-Fold Sphere.” 

Another visitor at Oxford during the month of June, 1583, was 
the Polish prince, Alasco, in whose honor were given banquets and 
disputations. Bruno was among the disputants; according to his 
own account (Cena, Fourth Dialogue) the opponent put forward 
by the University could not reply to even one of his arguments, and 
was left fifteen times by as many syllogisms floundering like a 
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“hen in the stubble,” resorting finally to incivility and abuse. 
The foreigner’s prowess, however, did not meet with the approval 
of the authorities, and he was forced to discontinue his lectures. 
For the next two years he was in London, and claimed to have been 
intimate with Greville, Sidney, Dyer, and Temple. With the first 
of these he ultimately severed friendship,—* the invidious Erinyes 
of vile, malignant, ignoble, interested persons had spread poison ”— 
perhaps Bruno’s abuse of the London learned was the real cause 
of the break. 

One more point about Bruno is necessary. He was connected in 
some indefinite capacity with the French Embassy. Writing of his 
connection with the Ambassador, Bruno has this to say: “In his 
house I stayed as a gentleman, nothing more.” Whatever his duties 
were, he was on intimate terms with the Ambassador Mauvissiére, 
and in his company went frequently to Court, was introduced to 
Queen Elizabeth, and formed the acquaintances mentioned above. 

That Greene knew of Bruno is beyond question, since in 1583 
the dramatist had taken his Master of Arts at Cambridge. The 
stir that such a character as Bruno made could not have escaped 
the notice of the alert Greene. , 

The scenes of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay in which Vander- 
mast, the magician, appears, will be recalled. In the seventh scene, 
Mason, Burden, and Clement tell of the preparations for the 
reception of the foreign dignitaries, and the necessity of suitable 
spectacles. 


Clement. .. . the king by letters hath foretold 
That Frederick, the Almain emperor, 
Hath brought with him a German of esteem, 
Whose surname is Don Jacques Vandermast, 
Skillful in magic and those secret arts. 
Mason. Then must we all make suit unto the friar, 
To Friar Bacon that he vouchsafe this task, 
And undertake to countervail in skill 
The German; else there’s none in Oxford can 
Match and dispute with him. 


And so the stage is set for the coming of the disputatious 
“ German,” whose name, we notice, is a mixture of Spanish, French, 
and German (Dutch). 

In scene nine the foreign kings enter in company with King 
Henry, Elinor, Vandermast, and Bungay. The Emperor praises 
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the site and learning of Oxford, and refers to Vandermast for his 
opinion. 
Vandermast. That lordly are the buildings of the town, 
Spacious the rooms and full of pleasant walks; 


But for the doctors, how that they be learned, 
as It may be meanly for aught that I can hear. 


Bungay champions the learning of the University, and the dispute 
is on. 

Vandermast. Wherein dar’st thou dispute with me? 

Bungay. In what a doctor and a friar can. 

Vandermast. Before rich Europe’s worthies put thou forth 

The doubtful question unto Vandermast. 
Bungay. Let it be this, Whether the spirits of pyromancy or geo- 
mancy be most predominant in magic. 
Vandermast. I say of pyromancy. 
Bungay. And I, of geomancy. 


Vandermast maintains that, as the sun “ in the compass of ascend- 
ing elements ” is above the other planets, the “‘ daemones ” dwelling 
in the highest orb must be superior to the rest. They debate at some 
length, but being unable to settle the dispute by words, they agree 
to conjure up the most amazing apparition they can and to decide 
the contest on the merits of the apparitions. Bungay causes to 
appear the golden tree of the Hesperides guarded by a dragon 
shooting ‘fire. But Vandermast is not to be outdone. At his bid- 
ding, Hercules, in his lion’s skin, enters and tears off the branches’ 
of the tree. Bacon, however, is yet to be reckoned with. At a sign 
from him, Hercules ceases his destruction and in spite of the com- 
mands of Vandermast refuses to act against the will of the master 
magician. The German is now the vanquished, and in disgrace 
is carried back to Hapsburg by the very giant he had ordered to 
appear. 

~The reader of the Cena will notice certain resemblances between 
Vandermast’s depreciatory remarks about the Oxford doctors, the 
subjects discussed in the play, and Bruno’s strictures of Oxford 
and the scientific disputes. I call attention to the opening conver- 
sation of the Cena, which is to be considered as following the dis- 
pute between Bruno and the English disputants. 


Smith. Did they speak a good Latin? 
Teofilo. Yes. 
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S. Were they gentlemen? 


T. Yes. 

8S. In good standing? 
T. Yes. 

S. Learned? 

T. So-so. 


S. Well brought up, polite? 

T. Just moderately. 

S. Doctors? 

T. Yes, sir! Yes, by Zeus, I verily believe of Oxford. 
S. Were they imposing scholars? 


T. Indeed! Gentlemen in splendid long robes, clothed in veivet; one 
of them with two gold chains about his neck, and another, with 
his expensive hand, showing on two fingers alone a dozen rings, 
seemed like a rich jeweler. He dazzled my eyes when he moved 


his hand. 
Did they show any taste for Greek ? 
For Greek? Much more for Beer! 
How else did they strike you? 


SIRs mR 


keeper of the Goddess of Respectability. 


One looked like a policeman’ of the giants, the other like a \door- 


The dialogue is indicative of the general trend of Bruno’s re- 
marks against the English. Not only are the learned ridiculed, 
but the very bargemen for failing to live up to their bargaining, 
the people for their bad manners, and the city for its muddy streets 
are butts for the Italian’s criticism. The very comprehensiveness 
of his rebukes, not to mention the humor and incisiveness, de- 


manded an answer. 


In the Fourth Dialogue Bruno explains the relative positions of 
the planets, and in the next dialogue continues the argument. His 
opinion, he states, was shared by Heraclitus, Democritus, Epicurus, 
Pythagoras, Parmenides, Melissos, all of whom, furthermore, con- 
ceived of an infinity in which the planets circulated; these they 


called “ aethria,” which Bruno explains as “ runners, 
“ messengers of the kingdom of Nature ” 


a9 6 


couriers,” 


; each has its principle of 


motion, its soul and peculiar intelligence. Of the elements, fire. 
resident in the sun, is the greatest, since it can penetrate earth, air, 


and water. This discussion is continued at great length. Compare 


the following speech of Vandermast : 


The cabalists that write of magic spells, 
As Hermes, Melchie, and Pythagoras, 
Affirm that, ’mongst the quadruplicity 


— 
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Of elemental essence, terra is but thought 

To be a punctum squared to the rest; 

And that the compass of ascending elements 
Exceed in bigness as they do in height; 

Judging the concave circle of the sun 

To hold the rest in his circumference. 

If then, as Hermes says, the fire be greatest, 
Purest, and only giveth shape to spirits, 

Then must these daemones that haunt that place 
Be every way superior to the rest. 


In the “ Famous Historie of Fryer Bacon” there is an account 
of “ How Fryer Bacon overcame the German conjurer, Vandermast, 
and made a spirit of his owne carry him into Germany.” The 
chapter telling of this feat mentions that the “ King of France 
sent an Ambassadour to the King of England for to entreat a 
peace between them. This Ambassadour being come to the King, 
be feasted him (as is the manner of princes to do) and with the 
best of sports as he had then, welcomed him. The Ambassadour, 
seeing the King of England so free in his love, desired likewise to 
give some taste of his good liking, and to that intent sent for one 
of his fellowes (being a German, and named Vandermast) a famous 
conjurer, who being come, hee told the King, that since his Grace 
had been so bountiful in his love to him, he would shew him, by a 
servant of his,’ such wonderful things that his Grace had never 
seene the like before.” Vandermast raises Pompey, but Bacon 
opposes the figure of Julius Cesar to him, and defeats Pompey. 

It will be noticed that the contending magicians in the folk-book 
do not engage in such a discussion as Greene has put into the 
mouths of Vandermast and Bungay. 

We may infer this much. Greene, not wishing to retain the 
French Ambassador in the play, perhaps for fear of giving offence 
to a powerful nation, substituted the indefinite “ Emperour ” and 
the “ King of Castile” who replace the French Ambassador and 
the Polish prince, Alasco. The opponent whom Bruno overcame 
(he mentions two in the Cena) was Bungay, but in order to express 
his own lack of sympathy, which was shared by the learned of 
J.ondon, Greene has Vandermast-Bruno ignominiously defeated by 


1 Bruno dedicated the Cena to Mauvissiére. At the conclusion of the last 
dialogue he speaks of the ambassador “under whose auspices you have 


begun such an edifying philosophy.” 
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Friar Bacon. Hence, the defeat is something more than a mere 
following of the folk-book. 

Bruno left London in 1585. The play was written in 1588 or 
1589, or even, as A. W. Ward in his preface to the play thinks 
likely, as early as 1587. 

In view of the lack of references to Bruno in the contemporary 
English literature, the satire is not without its interest. ' 


James Dow McCaLium. 
Princeton University. 





THE “UNIFORMITY ” OF THE BALLAD STYLE 


“Tt is a significant fact,” says a well-known writer on ballads,’ 
“ that wherever found, the ballad style and manner are essentially 
the same.” Many make the same generalization. But this is true 
only in the most general sense. It presupposes too great fixity in 
the ballad style. The ballad is a lyric type exhibiting epic, dra- 
matic, and choral elements; but within the type there is as great 
variation as within other lyric types. The ballad style is hardly 
more “ essentially the same ” than the song style in general, or the 
sonnet style, or the ode style. There is no single dependable 
stylistic test even for the English and Scottish traditional ballads: 
and there are wide differences between the ballads of divergent 
peoples, Scandinavian, German, Spanish, American. There are 
differences in the stanza form, in the presence and use of refrains. 
iteration, and choral repetition, in the preservation of archaic 
literary touches, in the method of narration, and the like. The 
similarity in style of the pieces he included was the chief guide of 
Professor F. J. Child in his selections for his collection of English 
and Scottish ballads; yet he encountered such variety instead of 
essential uniformity that he was often in doubt what to include 
and what to omit, and fluctuated in his decisions. He made many 
changes of entry between his English and Scottish Ballads, pub- 
lished in 1858-1859, and his final collection published in ten parts, 
from 1882-1898. He would not have altered his decision concern- 
ing so many pieces had the test of style been so dependable as is 
usually assumed. 


* Walter Morris Hart. English Popular Ballads (1916), p. 46. 
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Even the stanzaic structure of ballads is not uniform. Some of 
the older ballad texts are in couplet lines, while the later are usually 
in quatrains, and there are many variants of both forms. The 
ballad stanza is hardly more stable than the hymn stanza. And it 
varies not only in form but in movement, in the character of the 
expression, and in the lyrical quality. Sometimes the story is told 
in the third person, sometimes, as in Jamie Douglas, in the first 
person, as is the case in so many Danish ballads. The ballads were 
obviously composed to be recited, or to be sung to or by popular 
audiences; and, like hymns, they show brevity and simplicity of 
form. Otherwise there is wide fluctuation. Were the style “ essen- 
tially the same ” the differences in the quality of ballads would lie 
only in their plots. Yet two texts of the same story often have a 
gulf between them. A staple example may be found in the narra- 
tion of the same occurrence in the earlier and the later texts of 
The Hunting of the Cheviot. The earlier text contains the effective 
and often quoted stanza— 

For Wetharryngton my harte was wo, 
that euer he slayne shulde be; 


For when both his leggis wear hewyne in to, 
yet he knylyd and fought on hys kny. 


The corresponding stanza in The Chevy Chase sounds like a 
travesty— 
For Witherington needs must I wayle 
as one in dolefull dumpes. 
For when his leggs were smitten of, 
he fought vpon his stumpes. 


The same discrepancy may be noted between Percy’s and Mother- 
well’s texts of Hdward. 

Many critics have commented upon the relative flatness of the 
style of the English traditional ballads compared to the Scottish. 
Professor Beers * thinks that the superiority of the Northern bal- 
ladry may have been due to the heavy settlement of Northmen in 
the border region. Danish literature is especially rich in ballads. 
It is perhaps due in part to Danish settlement in the North and to 
the large admixture in Northern blood and dialect that the. North 


*A History of English Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century, pp. 266, 
267. ’ 
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Countrie became par excellence the ballad land. English ballads, 
unlike the lowland Scotch, are often flat, garrulous, spiritless, 
didactic. Professor F. E. Bryant * thought that the ballad of the 
Child type was not very current in Southern England, where the 
institution of the printed or stall ballad came to play so large a 
role and established a current type of another and less poetical 
pattern. The discrepancy in style between Northern and Southern 
ballads might then be ascribed to the dominance of stall balladry 
in London while it played no part in the North. Mr. T. F. Hen- 
derson * places emphasis upon the superiority of Scotch lyric poetry 
in general in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Its ‘ makers ” 
and bards were artists of special training and descent. Their 
influence is dominant for generations and their legacy may be seen 
in Scottish song of the eighteenth century. Northern vernacular 
song, he points out, is more closely linked to the past than the 
popular minstrelsy of England. It represents more fully the 
national sentiments, associations, and memories. It includes many 
numbers that bear the hall-mark of an ancient and noble descent. 

The relation is close of the Northern ballad style to that of 
fifteenth century Scottish poetry and to Scottish popular song as 
it emerges in the eighteenth century. To cite illustration, Hen- 
ryson’s Robyne and Makyne and The Bludy Sark are astonishingly 
ballad-like in stanzaic form and in expression, though they were 
not composed for oral currency and the themes are not heroic or 
border themes. The Bludy Sark opens as follows :— 


This hundir yeir I hard be tald 
Thair was a worthy king; 
Dukes, erlis, and barounis bald 

He had at his bidding. 


This lord was anceanne and ald, 
And sexty yearis couth ring; 
He had a dochter fair to fald, 
A lusty lady ying. 


The ballad mannerism of forced accent is noticeable, and in Robyne 
and Makyne especially striking use is made of dialogue. If these 
pieces had been composed for recitation or singing, if they had had 


*A History of English Balladry (1913), p. 192. 
‘Scottish Vernacular Literature (1898), p. 385. 
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oral currency for some generations with consequent transforma- 
tions, assimilations, and re-creation, both might possibly seem the 
most orthodox of traditional ballads. 

To return to the subject of variation of style within the Child 
ballads, the precariousness of style as a test of what is properly a 
ballad and what is not is shown by The Nut Brown Maid. It 
resembles some of the traditional ballads so closely in style as to 
win for itself for a long time treatment as one of the latter. It was 
included, for example, in the first ballad collection published by 
Professor Child. But it has now very properly lost such classifi- 
cation since it is really a debate piece, a bit of special pleading, not 
a lyric tale. 

There are some who classify the American cowboy songs as 
“ American ballads.”* It need hardly be said that their style is 
utterly different from that of the Child pieces. Conventional epi- 
thets, wrenched accent, structural repetition in narration, use of 
the “legacy” motive, etc., are all missing save where the songs 
are made over from Old World ballads. Most, however, are songs 
rather than ballads, and their chief collector has so termed them.‘ 

If by the statement that ballads show uniformity of style is 
meant that all ballads are likely to show a certain structural man- 
nerism, 7. e., structural or lyrical repetition, so-called “ incremental 
repetition,” it should be pointed out that this is not a differentia 
of the ballad style, or proof of some special mode of genesis for 
ballads, for it is a characteristic of popular song in general. Par- 
allelism of line structure and incremental repetition are found in 
medieval songs, both religious and secular, and in folk-songs of 
many types: carols, student songs, nursery songs and lullabies, 
revival hymns, etc., as well as (in a distinctive way which is not 
the ballad way) in game and dance songs. Lyrical repetition in 
presenting narrative is found only in ballads, for the ballad is the 
only narrative type of folk-song; but ballads can be ballads which 
do not show it. Its frequent presence in English ballads is a 
characteristic which they share with other types of folk-song. It 
is not an essential characteristic of their structure, and it is more 
abundant in later than in earlier texts. There are many varieties 
of it; and primarily it is something to be associated not merely 


°G. H. Stempel. A Book of Ballads (1917), p. 145. 
°J. A. Lomax, Cowboy Songs (1910). 
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with the traditional ballad style but with the style of folk-song in 
general. 

Comparison shows many points of difference as well as of resem- 
blance in the styles of Danish, Russian, Spanish, Scandinavian, 
English and Scottish, and American ballads. What they have in 
common are the features on which we rest the definition of folk 
ballads as a lyric type. They are story pieces, they are singable or 
are easily recited, and their authors and origins have been lost to 
view. The real truth of the matter may be stated as follows. There 
is no universal ballad style essentially the “same” apart from 
locality or chronology, even when we limit our consideration to 
traditional folk-ballads. Within one community, however, through 
a certain duration, there is likely to be uniformity of style in the 
ballads preserved in folk-tradition. Popular preservation has a 
levelling effect on pieces which have commended themselves to the 
folk-consciousness and have been handed down in tradition. Pieces 
of all types and origins are made over to conform to the horizons 
of the singers. A negro song may even take on characteristics of 
the English and Scottish ballads when recovered from white singers 
in regions where Old World ballads play an important réle in the 
folk repertory.’ Examination of a body of folk-songs may reveal 
wide divergence of provenance and, originally, of style. Yet, as in 
the cowboy pieces, the appearance of homogeneity may soon be 
assumed. They seem to be the product of, and to mirror the life 
of, those from whom they were recovered. Pieces of all types are 
assimilated in folk-song; in the course of time they come to borrow 
elements from one another; mannerisms which are easily caught 
spread; until similarity of style is approximated. The ballad 
stanza, like the hymn stanza, has certain limitations conditioned 
by the powers of the singers, or by the vocal and psychological limi- 
tations of popular song in general. Yet in the long run styles 
change for folk poetry as they do for book poetry. British popular 
song of the nineteenth century is not like that of the seventeenth, 
nor is that of the seventeenth like that of the fifteenth. American 
sentimental, comic, and patriotic popular songs of the twentieth 


*Compare John Hardy (Campbell and Sharp, Folk-Song of the Southern 
Appalachians, No. 87), in which, as in several other songs in the repertory 
of the singers contributing. a passage has been assimilated from the Old- 
World ballad, The Lass of Roch Royal. 
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century are of other patterns from those current in the nineteenth. 
The song modes of John Brown, Marching through Georgia, Old 
Dan Tucker, Zip Coon, Lorena, have given way to those of Tip- 
perary, Keep the Home Fires Burning, The Long Long Trail, Over 
There. These are songs not ballads, and some of them are of 
British origin; but the same generalization is true for the style of 
our contemporary story-songs or ballads. The uniformity of the 
ballad style is a uniformity for one people, or one class of people, 
during one or more generations; otherwise there is only the uni- 
formity of simplicity to be expected of popular song of all types. 


LovtIseE Pounp. 
University of Nebraska. 





A CONJECTURE CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF MODERN 
ENGLISH SHE 


The origin of the feminine pronoun sie is, as Mr. H. C. Wyld 
points out in his Short History of English. “a puzzle that has 
never been satisfactorily solved.” ' No one of the plausible theories 
advanced to explain it quite explains. In this state of things it may 
seem rash to offer still another attempt at explanation. But there 
is always the consideration that altho a new theory very probably 
contains error, it may possibly suggest the truth. 

There are now in the field three important explanations. The 
first, and the most generally accepted, is that which regards she as 
the descendant of the O. E. demonstrative séo, sie in unstressed 
position.*? The second explanation was advanced in 1885 by Wiirz- 
ner.* He refers she to the O. N. demonstrative pronoun sjd. The 
argument is rather slight, however, and the theory has received little 
support from scholars. Kluge, in his Geschichte der Englischen 
Sprache gives it exceedingly cautious suffrage.* Finally, in 1895, 


71914, p. 169. 

? Morsbach, Ueber den Ursprung der neuenglischen Schriftsprache, 1886, 
p. 121; Sweet, New English Grammar, 1900, 0, 336, New English Diction- 
ary, art. she. 

* Anglia, vit (1885), Anzeiger, p. 20. 

*In Paul’s Grundriss, 2nd Ed., 1, p. 1066. 
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Sarrazin proposed a new explanation.* He would derive M. E. 
sche, scho straight from O. E. héo, hie through the stages heo > 
hijo > (3ho) > scho, and points to the two words in English which 
exhibit a parallel development, Shetland < O. N. Hja(1)tland, and 
Shapinsha, the name of one of the Orkneys, from O. N. Hjalpan- 
disey. 

To all these theories there are grave, not to say fatal, objections. 
In respect of the first two they have been well stated by Sarrazin 
in the article referred to. He has, however, failed to point out one 
essential weakness in the case of those who hold that she represents 
O. E. séo, sie. It is generally stated, as in the N. #. D., that the 
substitution of the demonstrative for the original personal pronoun 
was due to the fact that “the phonetic development of the various 
dialects had in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries rendered the 
pronouns /é (masc.) and héo (fem.) almost wholly indistinguish- 
able in pronunciation.” That is a remarkable explanation. Is not 
she, to say nothing of 3ho, both of which are admittedly from héo, 
hie, clearly distinct from hé both in the written and in the spoken 
language ? 

There remains, then, the conjecture that sche, she, scho, etc. are 
spontaneous developments of the 0. E. personal pronoun. It has 
been accepted by Kaluza,® and is cited, at least without adverse 
comment by Jespersen.’ But there are serious difficulties in the 
way. The spontaneous development of the blade spirant ¢ to the 
blade-point spirant § is unknown elsewhere in English. It is true, 
of course, that in certain dialects south of the Thames there is an 
interchange of § and ¢ in such words as shepherd, should, and even 
she. The case, however, is not strictly parallel with the one under 
discussion, and even if it were, it would tell us nothing of the pho- 
nology of the Midlands and the North in the twelfth century. 
Shetland < (Hja(1)tland) and Shapinsha (<Hjalpandisey) canno: 
be cited in evidence, for these are developments in a Scandinavian, 
not in an English dialect.® 


5 Englische Studien, xxt1, 1896, pp. 330-331. 

® Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache, 1901, m1, 145. 

*4 Modern English Grammar, 1909, 1, p. 53, § 2. 272. 

*Wright, The English Dialect Dictionary, 1905. Grammatical Supple- 
ment, pp. 160-161. 

*N.E. D., art. she. 
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And yet I am disposed to think that Sarrazin was on the right 
track in regarding she as the lineal descendant of the O. E. pers. 
pro. But if the development cannot have taken place spontane- 
ously, it must have taken place under the influence of surrounding 
sounds. I venture, therefore, to suggest that § arose from 3, 3 in 
a breath group in which it was preceded by a dental or alveolar, 
generally ¢ or s; that the sound so developed was then generalized, 
and used in other positions in which it could not phonetically de- 
velop. Physiologically the phenomenon is not only simple and nat- 
ural, it is almost inevitable. What happens is that in unstressed 
or relatively unstressed position in rapid speech a palatal is assimi- 
lated to a preceding dental or alveolar. 

Personal pronouns, since they easily become enclitic, are pecu- 
liarly subject to changes. Thus in O.N. the original forms of the 
2 pers. pro. dual and plural were i¢ and ér respectively. But from 
such combinations as kallep it and kallep ér emerged new forms 
bit and bér, and these were then used everywhere, even when they 
did not immediately follow the verb. These changes are not essen- 
tially different from those in which a sound in anlaut is assimilated 
to a sound in auslaut, which are often found in speech, and occa- 
sionally show forth in spelling. O.N. megin, megum, an adverb 
found in certain adverbial phrases, kvenna megin, “ on the women’s 
side (of a church),” developed from vegim in groups like gllom 
vegim, “on all sides.” The initial v has been assimilated to the 
preceding m, and the new form arising in this position has been 
generalized. Precisely similar is the development of the Mod. Nor- 
wegian 1 pers. pronoun me from the original form vér (or probably 
from the dual vit) in breath groups like kallum vér (or vit), “we 
eall.” In English, riding, one of the divisions of Yorkshire, is a 
case in point. Here, in current expressions like east *priding, norp 
*priding, the P was assimilated by a ¢ or p, the resulting ¢¢ was sim- 
plified, and a new form, riding emerged as a result of a false divi- 
sion of a single phonetic group. 

The same sort of thing has happened, I believe, in the history of 
the mod. Eng. she. The assimilation of a palatal spirant to a pre- 
ceding dental or alveolar means simply a slight moving forward of 
the tongue. The product, of course, is a blade-point spirant. 

Indeed, we hear the change daily in unconstrained speech when 
this year becomes thi year, and dontjuw becomes dont\u. Only a 
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rigid orthographic convention keeps such pronunciations out of the 
written language. 

That a sound developed in these circumstances might become 
generalized is, in view of the examples I have cited, extremely prob- 
able. Indeed, there.is one word in English dialects which shows 
the complete process. That is the Scotch and North English word 
shoggle, shockle, “icicle.” It is undoubtedly from late 0. E. 
*is-yokel, “ s-y becoming sh—just as in the pronunciation of issue ” 
ete. Then in certain Northern dialects the second element, 
schockle, shoggle, become detached, and passed into use as an inde- 
pendent word.*° 

My conjecture is that she arose in the same way. M.E. jhe, jho 
(< 0. E. hie, héo) in such phonetic groups as sippens jhe, was she, 
pat jhe, gave by assimilation of the blade spirant to the preceding 
dental or aiveolar in rapid speech the blade-point spirant. The 
resulting forms, M. E. sche, scho etc. were then generalized, and in 
Late M. B. she became the regular form in the new literary dialect. 


M. B. Ruvp. 
The University of Minnesota. 





A NOTE ON THE STAGE-MUTINEERS 


Students of Hielding should be interested in The Stage- 
Mutineers: Or, A Play-House to be Lett (1783),* a play which 
burlesqued the revolt of the players from Drury Lane in 1788, for 
it seems probable that two scenes in Fielding’s The Historical 
Register for the Year 1736—the scene burlesquing Theophilus 
Cibber and the scene of the auction—may have been suggested by 
it. It was published as written “By a Gentleman late of Trinity- 
College, Cambridge,” and is always referred to as an anonymous 
play, but if the words of the anonymous nuthor of A Serio-Oomic 
Apology for Part of the Life of Mr. Theophilus Oibber* may be 


® For the history of this word see Charles P. G. Scott, “ English Words 
which have Gained or Lost an Initial Consonant by Attraction.” Trane- 
actions of the American Philological Association, xktv, 1893, 147. 

*It was first acted, according to Genest (m1, 424-5), October 31, 1733. 
- *This book has been ascribed, without justification, to Fielding. Theo- 
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believed, the authorship of the play may be ascertained. Theo- 
philus Cibber, who led the revolt of the players, was burlesqued 
under the name of Pistol, and in the Serio-Comic Apology there is 
a description of the play, and an account of how Cibber looked on 
from a box, with the following hint as to authorship: “A young 
Spark, who was just come from Trinity College at Cambridge, to 
set up for an Author in Town, and who had just before wrote a 
Farce, call’d the Mock-Lawyer, thought this a Proper Time to 
exercise his Genius. To Work he went, and Pistol was to be his 
. Heroe.” The author thus referred to was Edward Phillips, of 
whom the Biographia Dramatica* says: “ Of this young gentleman 
we can trace nothing further than his name; that he was of Cam- 
bridge; that he was a writer of the last reign, and produced five 
little dramatic pieces.” The Stage-Mutineers is not listed among 
them, but the second is The Mock Lawyer (1733). The Stage- 
Mutineers is nowhere ascribed to Phillips, but the reference to 
him in the anonymous Apology seems plain enough. 

The extravagant acting of Theophilus Cibber was a fair target 
for the shaft of the satirist. “Though Theophilus Cibber had 
some degre¢ of merit in a variety of characters,” says Davies,* his 
contemporary, “and especially in brisk coxcombs; and more par- 
ticularly in parts of extravagant humour, such as Pistol in Shake- 
speare’s Henry the Fourth; yet he generally mixed so much of 
false spirit and grimace in his acting, that . . . he often disgusted 
the judicious spectator.” Fielding, in the bombastic Pistol scene 
at the end of the second act of The Historical Register, has the 
Muse “rise in her Stile,” as Mr. Medley, the author of the play 
which is being rehearsed, phrases it, and give the audience a 
“Taste of the Sublime.” “I warrant we don’t over-act him,” said 
Mr. Medley, “ half so much as he does his Parts.” That this little 
scene through which Pistol struts may have been suggested by the 
burlesque of Cibber in The Stage-Mutineers is, in my opinion, 
highly probable. It is a natural assumption that Fielding, who 


philus Cibber himself, in the introduction to his Life of Barton Booth 
(Lives and Characters of the most Eminent Actors) says: “Who the low 
rogue of an author was I could never learn.” 

*7, Part 2, 571. 

* Life of Garrick, 1, 35. 
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was on the side of Highmore in the revolt of the players,> must 
have taken some interest in this burlesque of the revolt, and he 
may have noted with interest the way the public, according to the 
author of the Apology, received the burlesque of Pistol. Theo- 
philus watched the play from a box in full view of the house, and 
he is made to describe the ridicule of his “ Tone of Elocution ” and 
“expressive Rotation of Eyeballs” in the following words: 


“The Scene open’d, and on Pistol’s appearing there was a thun- 
dering Clap, and all the Eyes in the House converted on me; every 
Sentence that hit at me, the Joke was heighten’d, by looking at 
me, who laugh’d as much at them, and the Poverty of the Author’s 
Wit, as the Author, or the Audience, could possibly do at me... . 
Towards the last Scene, the Author has introduc’d a Sale of theatric 
Goods; and one of the Properties put up to be dispos’d of, was 
Apollo’s crack’d Harp, and wither’d Crown of Bayes.—Upon which 
a character on the Stage reply’d,—Oh! Pray lay that aside for Mr. 
Pistol, he will claim that.by hereditary Right.—This immediately 
put the whole House in a Roar, and Encore, Encore, was all the 
Cry.—Here the whole Pit stood up, and look’d at me. I join’d the 
laughing Encore, and in the Repetition of the low Witticism, clap’d 
heartily.” 


Whether or not Fielding was actually influenced by The Stage- 
Mutineers to write the Pistol scene in his The Historical Register, 
and whether or not his famous auction scene, where various articles 
are wittily commented on by Auctioneer Hen-as he holds them up 
for sale, actually was suggested by the reading of the catalogue of 
theatrical stock by the wardrobe keeper, whose annotations were as 
apt as the remark of the spectator noted in the foregoing descrip- 
tion, can, of course, never be proved. The foregoing description, 
however, proves one point very definitely, it seems to me, and that 
is that jokes on Pistol were popular, so popular that Fielding was 
likely to be sure of an instant response from his audience when his 
own Pistol strutted upon the stage. 


CHarLEs W. NICHOLS. 
The University of Minnesota. 





® See his epistle to Mrs. Clive, which precedes The Intriguing Chamber- 
maid. 
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George Sand et amour, par L. Vincent, Paris, Champion, 1917, 
270 pp. 

George Sand et le Berry, par L. Vincent, Paris, Champion, 1919. 
xiv + 672 pp. 

Le Berry dans Veuvre de George Sand, par L. Vincent, Paris, 
Champion, 1919. 368 pp. 

La langue et le style rustiques de George Sand dans les romans 
champétres, par L. Vincent, Paris, Champion, 1916. 400 pp. 


Dans la préface de son étude sur George Sand et l'amour, Mlle 
Vincent déclare que ne pouvant faire entrer ce travail dans son 
ouvrage principal sur George Sand et le Berry, 4 cause de son 
développement, elle a pris le parti de le faire tirer 4 part. “Tel 
qu’il est, dit-elle, je le considére comme une introduction au travail 
plus important qui étudie George Sand dans ses rapports avec sa 
chére province.” En fait, le lecteur éprouve quelque difficulté a 
saisir le rapport entre les deux sujets. Comment “se faire une 
idée assez exacte du tempérament de l’auteur de Lélia et de l’influ- 
ence que ce tempérament a pu exercer sur la conduite de sa vie,” 
peut-il nous aider 4 comprendre ce que George Sand doit 4 sa 
province natale, c’est ce que l’on ne voit pas tout d’abord. L/utilité 
de ce travail séparé apparait d’autant moins que dans George Sand 
et le Berry Mile Vincent a repris la méme question avec des 
développements plus que suffisants. La thése tient tout entiére en 
une phrase dite un jour par Mme Clésinger, la fille de George Sand, 
a M. Adolphe Brisson: “George Sand était d’imagination briilanie 
et de tempéramnet froid.” Pour qui sait lire, il n’est pas besoin 
d’insister davantage. Nous nous refuserons 4 admetire, en tout 
eas, qu’il était nécessaire de discuter si longuement un sujet pour 
le moins scabreux et de le faire sans modération et sans indulgence. 
La discussion détaillée d’un cas qui reléve plus de la médecine que 
de Phistoire littéraire ne saurait nous retenir ici. Nous accepterons 
méme que Lélia soit, jusqu’a un certain point, un roman auto- 
biographique; mais de 14 4 conclure, comme I’a fait l’auteur de 
George Sand et Vamour, qu’il s’agisse 14 d’un cas de neurasthénie 
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permanente et nettement caractérisée, il y a une distance con- 
sidérable. Mlle Vincent s’est fort habilement servie, pour prouver 
sa thése, de la correspondance de George Sand avec Sainte Beuve. 
Avec une imagination vive qui parfois égare son sens critique, elle 
a relevé les moindres allusions qui lui semblaient pouvoir confirmer 
son idée préconcue, alors qu’en réalité, il serait possible en se servant 
des mémes documents d’arriver 4 une conclusion fort différente. 
Ce qui ressort au contraire de l’étude de Mile Vincent c’est que 
George Sand a été victime de la théorie romantique de l’amour et 
Mlle Vincent a indiqué elle-méme que George Sand “ s’est assimilé 
toutes les maniéres de penser et de sentir prgpres 4 |’école roman- 
tique, et les a rendues siennes; elle s’est faite l’écho de cette doctrine 
comme elle l’a été du Saint-Simonisme, du socialisme et de toutes 
les idées de son temps” (p. 116). A ce propos, on peut s’étonner 
que l’auteur n’ait pas tiré meilleur parti de l’ouvrage de M. Maigron 
sur le Romantisme et les meurs. Elle aurait trouvé 14 plus d’un 
exemple du “cas” George Sand. On peut également s’étonner 
qu elle n’ait point indiqué un rapprochement qui s’impose entre 
Lélia et Madame Bovary. Si M. Jules de Gaultier, que Mlle Vin- 
cent semble ignorer, a justement défini le “ bovarysme” comme 
“le pouvoir départi 4 ’homme de se concevoir autre qu’il n’est,” 
n’est-ce pas justement ce qui est arrivé 4 auteur de Lélia? Méme 
en admettant que l’explication donnée par Mlle Vincent du tem- 
pérament de son auteur renferme une part de vérité, elle ne con- 
vaincra que médiocrement ceux qui hésiteront toujours 4 voir en 
George Sand simplement “1a victime d’une affection physiologique 
grave et incurable” (p. 99), un “cas pathologique ” (p. 101), ou 
une “monomane” (p. 103). ‘Tout porte 4 croire, au contraire, 
que George Sand, malgré des écarts de conduite qui sont connus 
de tous, recouvra son équilibre et sa santé morale, et l’on pourra 
ainsi comprendre sans rien y voir d’ “ étrange” qu’elle ait donné 
d’excellents conseils 4 sa fille et, dans sa vieillesse, veillé avec 
sévérité aux bonnes mceurs de ses servantes. 

Mlle Vincent regrette de n’avoir pu consulter tous les papiers de 
Chantilly et certaines lettres de George Sand conservées dans des 
collections particuliéres, elle a fait cependant une assez jolie moisson 
pour reprendre et développer la méme thése dans George Sand et le 
Berry. Sans aucun doute, nous y trouvons, comme |’annonce 
Vauteur, une étude “sur l’influence que le Berry a exercée sur 
Vauteur de Lélia” (p. vi) ; mais on y trouve d’abord et surtout un 
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essai de justification de M. Dudevant. Avec infiniment de patience, 
Mlle Vincent a fouillé les archives du greffe de la Chitre, elle a 
examiné les dépositions des témoins dans le procés de divorce, 
soumis 4 une critique impitoyable les déclarations de George Sand 
dans ’Histotre de ma vie, et elle est arrivée 4 cette conclusion que 
la seule cause du malentendu entre les deux époux “ne résidait 
pas en la compléte médiocrité, la pauvreté morale, le manque 
@esprit et le peu d’élévation d’Ame de Dudevant, comme le veut 
W. Karénine. Un motif d’ordre physique les séparait... Le 
tempérament frigide d’Aurore, telle est la vraie cause de sa rupture 
avec Dudevant et cette rupture était moralement consommée en 
1825” (p. 83). 

Les arguments employés par Mlle Vincent dans son essai de 
réhabilitation de M. Dudevant sont d’ailleurs assez singuliers. On 
sait que dans le procés de séparation Mme Dudevant fit valoir 
comme grief que son mari l’avait un jour frappée devant témoins. 
“ Que M. Dudevant, fatigué de impatience, l’impolitesse d’Aurore 
a Pégard de M. Duplessis, dit Mlle Vincent en rappelant la scéne, 
ou fatigué de ces agaceries qui ne finissaient pas, ait donné une tape 
& Aurore comme 4 un enfant terrible, le geste n’est pas galant 
assurément, mais il ne constitue pas une brutalité” (p. 213). Il 
est vraiment regrettable que l’auteur n’ait pas indiqué exactement 
ce qui, 4 son sens, constitue une brutalité. Le méme parti pris a 
Végard de M. Dudevant se retrouve dans l’étude que Mlle Vincent 
consacre 4 la vie de cet assez médiocre :personnage dans son chateau 
de Guillery. “M. Dudevant avait le sentiment des convenances et 
de la dignité,” affirme son apologiste, qui cite comme confirmation 
le fait qu’il ne laissait pas paraitre au salon sa servante maitresse 
Jeanny (p. 619). C’est la un point d’étiquette sur lequel nous nous 
en rapportons absolument au jugement de Mlle Vincent. 

Par contre, pour Mile Vincent, Jules Sandeau n’aurait pas été 
dans la vie de George Sand “ le premier anneau de toute une chaine 
de liaisons plus ou moins malheureuses” (p. 126). “C'est la, 
insiste-t-elle, le point important.” A l’en croire, en effet, dés age 
de seize ans, Aurore aurait ébauché un roman d’amour avec un 
voisin de campagne, Ajasson de Grandsagne; et c’est d’Ajasson de 
Grandsagne, retrouvé en 1826, qu’elle aurait eu sa fille Solange. 
Les preuves décisives ne pourraient étre fournies que par la corre- 
spondance échangée entre George Sand et son ami de jeunesse et 
cette correspondance n’a pu étre retrouvée. Mlle Vincent le re- 
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grette fort; j’avoue ne pas entiérement partager ses regrets. I] est 
difficile d’oublier que George Sand a, 4 maintes reprises, de son 
vivant, témoigné le désir que ces lettres ne fussent pas publiées. 
Rien de ce qui intéresse la vie des grands écrivains et de ce qui 
peut servir a expliquer leur ceuvre ne saurait nous laisser indif- 
férents; mais quand on se souvient que moins d’un demi siécle s’est 
écgoulé depuis la mort de George Sand et que ses descendants sont 
encore vivants, on éprouve quelque géne devant le zéle impitoyable 
de juge d’instruction dont a fait preuve l’auteur de George Sand 
et le Berry. C’est heureusement sans aucune restriction de ce genre 
que l’on peut analyser le reste du travail de Mlle Vincent. 

Sur les débuts politiques de George Sand, sur son activité dans 
le département de |’Indre, sur ses rapports avec ses amis berrichons 
et les efforts qu’elle fit pour les tirer des griffes de la police im- 
périale, on trouvera d’excellents chapitres qui fourmillent de détails 
inédits et curieux. Les rares qualités de chercheur qu’a déployées 
Mile Vincent dans ses fouilles dans les archives départementales et 
dans les journaux locaux, lui ont permis de reconstituer avec exacti- 
tude la vie de George Sand sous la deuxiéme République et pendant 
les premiéres années de Empire. Nous en dirons de méme des 
chapitres consacrés aux derniéres années de l’auteur de la Petite 
Fadette. Sans du reste rien enlever d’essentiel 4 la figure de George 
Sand, Mile Vincent a fait revivre une dame de Nohant qui n’est 
pas tout a fait la Bonne dame de Nohant de la légende, mais qui 
est infiniment plus vraie. C’est une maitresse femme qu’elle nous 
montre, réglant sa maison avec économie, menant ses domestiques 
avec une bonté souvent brusque, charitable sans fausse sensibilité, 
éprise d’histoire naturelle, trés grande dame par certains cétés et 
tout prés de la terre qu’elle a chantée dans toute son ceuvre. 

Mlle Vincent a apporté la méme exactitude louable et le méme 
soin scrupuleux du détail dans l’ouvrage qu’elle consacre au Berry 
dans Veuvre de George Sand. Les rapprochements si curieux 
qu’elle indique avec Jean Jacques Rousseau auraient pu étre suivis 
plus loin. Il en est de méme du chapitre sur les prédécesseurs 
berrichons de George Sand, qui appellerait, ce me semble, un 
chapitre complémentaire sur les successeurs de George Sand. 
L’auteur aurait pu au moins indiquer briévement histoire du 
roman champétre aprés George Sand et gnentionner son influence 
sur la floraison récente de la littérature de la terre. On aurait aimé 
que les cartes trés précises données dans l’ouvrage fussent accom- 
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pagnées d’une échelle, et quelques erreurs d’ailleurs légéres étonnent 
dans un travail aussi consciencieux. George Sand était trop bonne 
paysanne pour parler comme Lamartine l’avait fait dans Jocelyn 
de beeufs de labour qui deviennent subitement des taureaux (p. 
162). L’erreur est due ici non 4 l’auteur mais au commentateur. 
J’hésite 4 croire, comme le dit Mlle Vincent, que dans le Berry 
“les jeunes filles ont de beaux yeux noirs” et sont accompagnées 
par “de beaux garcons bien pris, aux cheveux blonds et aux yeux 
bleus” (p. 179). Ce changement dans la couleur de V’iris suivant 
les sexes est un phénoméne nouveau, si je ne me trompe. Aprés 
George Sand, cette fois, Mlle Vincent répdte que les paysans vien- 
nent aux assemblées en sabots de bois de peuplier (p. 162), alors 
que le noyer et le chftaignier sont d’ordinaire réservés 4 la con- 
fection des sabots. Mais ces détails relevés, il ne reste qu’é louer. 
Mlle Vincent a étudié les paysans du Berry et plus particuliérement 
des environs de Nohant avec le soin scrupuleux d’un explorateur 
chargé d’une mission ethnographique au centre d’un continent 
nouveau. Elle s’est faite géologue, géographe, naturaliste et 
ethnographe; elle a recueilli les vieux mythes, les superstitions, les 
traditions et les chants populaires; elle a suivi “les indigénes ” 
dans leurs maisons pour étudier comment ils se nourrissaient, aux 
champs pour les voir labourer et moissonner, aux assemblées pour 
décrire leurs divertissements, et ses successeurs ne trouveront que 
bien peu 4 glaner derriére elle. On pourrait cependant lui reprocher 
d’avoir trop considéré le pays de George Sand comme une région 
isolée et sans liaison avec les pays avoisinants. De 1a, l’attribution 
aux Berrichons d’usages qui ne sont pas exclusivement locaux; de 
lA aussi l’erreur ot elle est tombée en prenant pour des chansons 
berrichonnes des romances populaires comme Chante rossignol., 
chante (p. 278), Hn revenant de Nantes, ou la Chanson des trois 
capitaines (p. 337), qui se retrouvent en beaucoup d’autres endroits. 

Appuyée sur cette forte documentation, soigneusement vérifiée, 
Mile Vincent avait toute autorité pour étudier dans le détail le 
earactére et les mceurs des Berrichons tels qu’ils sont peints par 
George Sand. C’est bien rarement qu’elle a pu prendre son auteur 
en défaut et relever une inexactitude. Avec beaucoup de justesse 
elle note que si George Sand a mis trop de poésie dans les senti- 
ments des paysans et dans leur bouche des raisonnements trop 
subtils (p. 307), le portrait dans son ensemble reste vrai et complet. 
Les paysans de George Sand ne sont point “ florianesques,” leurs 
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mauvais cotés ont été vus et indiqués par l’auteur de Frangois le 
Champi tout autant que leurs qualités, leur vocabulaire a été adouci, 
mais non point leur caractére. Pour qui connait a la fois les pay- 
sans du Berry et l’ceuvre de George Sand c’est la vérité méme et 
Yon ne saurait trop louer Mile Vincent de l’avoir montré de facon 
définitive et avec autant d’autorité. 

Egalement plein de renseignements de premier oidre est le der- 
nier volume sur “ La langue et le style rustiques de George Sand 
dans les romans champétres.” 11 convient cependant d’indiquer dés 
Vabord de trés fortes réserves. Un travail de ce genre n’a d’utilité que 
s’il est accompagné d’un index complet. De plus, Mlle Vincent a été 
desservie par le fait que n’étant pas du pays elle a parfois éprouvé 
une certaine difficulté “a se faire entendre des vieux paysans et a 
les entendre” (p. 27). Les divisions qu’elle indique et la classifi- 
cation qu’elle emploie sont fort discutables. Sans entrer dans le 
détail, on est un peu déconcerté de trouver parmi les “mots qui 
appartiennent au patois du centre et 4 l’ancien francais ” des mots 
comme ablette (p. 136), accordailles (p. 137), accrotre (p. 137), 
asséché (p. 141), assemblée (p. 141), besace (p. 143), galerne (p. 
137), landiers etc., qui se trouvent non seulement chez Littré mais 
dans le Dictionnaire général d’Hatzfeld, Darmesteter et Thomas. 
Tl en est de méme de musette (p. 165), patache (p. 168), pistole 
(p. 170), pertuis (p. 170), se pourlécher (p. 172), souvenance (p. 
177), tancer (p. 179), et vielle (p. 170). La forme cocodrille pour 
crocodile que Mile Vincent affirme n’avoir trouvé “dans aucun 
dictionnaire du vieux francais” (p. 122), est indiquée par le Dic- 
tionnaire général comme ayant été employée jusqu’au commence- 
ment du dix-septiéme siécle. Je me refuse & croire que des mots 
comme cape (p. 181), filandiére (p. 185), vaguer (p. 189), vairon, 
des yeux vairons (p. 189), “ne se trouvent que dans les diction- 
naires d’ancien frangais.” Parmi les “ mots qui n’ont pas le méme 
zens qu’en francais moderne,” j’hésiterais 4 classer achalandé (p. 
191), les autres, désignant ceux qu’on ne veut pas nommer, creux 
dans le sens de profond. Dire que “George Sand défigure des 
locutions courantes et les rend gauches pour leur donner lair 
paysan ” et citer comme exemple l’expression croix ow pile est 
ignorer que Pascal, que ]’on ne peut accuser de la méme intention, 
ne s’exprime pas autrement. Croire que ne buvant goutte est formé 
d’aprés ne voir goutte me semble bien mettre la charrue devant les 
beeufs pour employer un proverbe qui n’est pas seulement berrichon. 
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Zieuter dans le sens de “regarder” appartient plus 4 largot 
parisien qu’au patois du Berry. Il en est de méme du “ chemin de 
monte-a-regret ” pour désigner le lieu ou se faisaient les exécutions. 
I] me parait difficile d’admettre que chicon voulant dire “ laitue 
romaine” soit un mot inédit, quand le Dictionnaire général le 
donne précisement dans le méme sens, et s’il ne se trouve pas chez 
Jaubert, c’est simplement qu’il est francais. Quant a la voie lactée, 
elle s’est appelée le chemin de Saint Jacques ailleurs que dans le 
Berry et avant George Sand. 

Mlle Vincent a eu au contraire la main plus heureuse dans 
Vanalyse trés fine qu’elle a faite des procédés de style de George 
Sand. Avec beaucoup de justesse, elle a parlé de sa faculté de créer 
des expressions nouvelles et parfois des mots nouveaux 4 l’exemple ~ 
des paysans du Berry. Elle est loin d’avoir résolu tous les problémes 
linguistiques que souléve le vocabulaire des romans champétres ; 
mais, et ce n’est pas la un résultat négligeable, elle a montré com- 
bien la langue de George Sand différait de la langue littéraire de 
ses contemporains. 

Au total, ces quatre volumes, ou plutét ces trois volumes, car on 
me permettra d’exclure le premier qui n’a que faire ici, constituent 
une mine des plus riches, mais d’exploitation encore trop difficile, 
pour qui voudra étudier la vie et les ceuvres de George Sand et 
faire une édition critique des romans champétres. La contribution 
a la science qu’apporte Mlle Vincent n’est pas 4 dédaigner malgré 
les réserves que nous avons faites. Son travail est un complément 
précieux a louvrage de Wladimir Karénine et l’on doit souhaiter 
qu’une seconde édition permette 4 l’auteur de remanier son ceuvre 
et de faire disparaitre les trop nombreuses fautes matérielles qu’elle 


a elle-méme signalées. * Gipert CHINARD 


Johns Hopkins University. 





Anatole France. By Lewis Pracet Suanxs. Chicago and Lon- 
don : The Open Court Publishing Company, 1919. xi + 241 pp. 


Books about Anatole France are as varied in point of view as the 
different works of the master himself. They range from the decided 
hostility of reactionaries like Michaut and Giraud to the warm ad- 
miration of liberals like George Brandes and the untempered pane- 
gyric of radicals like W. L. George.’ 


1Cf. Modern Philology, x1v (1916), 173-88. 
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The work before us, the first American book on the subject, occu- 
pies a position of its own. Written from the standpoint of a “hu- 
manistic aestheticism ” not unlike that of Sylvestre Bonnard him- 
self, it represents the first attempt to interpret objectively and eval- 
uate for the general reader the writings of Anatole France. In this 
aim it achieves a creditable measure of success. 

Readable analyses of the principal works are interspersed with 
well-translated excerpts. Biographical material is given in so far 
as it is available. In connection with the analyses Professor Shanks 
frequently makes interesting literary comparisons which give proof 
of a wide range of reading. These comparisons often take the form 
of suggestions as to sources, which are in a number of instances 
earlier works of France himself. Some of these indications of 
sources are derived from existing studies. Others are new. Thus 
it is curious to note that the Vie de Schnoudi in Amélineau’s Les 
Moines éqyptiens* furnished hints for Thais, and to find that (p. 
74) three of the stories in the Htui de nacre are based on tales in 
the Livre de mon ami. The story of Gallio in Sur la pierre blanche 
(p. 171), it appears, is an echo of the Procurateur de Judée.* 

Suggestions of this sort are introduced with an absence of pe- 
dantry by which, as well as by numerous quotations, Professor 
Shanks makes it clear that he has read the Vie littéraire with espe- 
cial attention. Not only has he caught from the bantering Benedic- 
tine the art of marshaling recalcitrant material, but he has learned 
from him much of literary technique in general. His careful style 
has at times something of Anatole France’s own cadences. 

In the chapter entitled “ Postscript and Conclusion ” we have an 
attempt to characterize the permanent traits of the author. In this 
design Professor Shanks is less successful than in the body of his 
book. His portrait of France is foredoomed to failure, because his 
open-mindedness forces him to include elements so disparate that 
they do not readily blend. In such an effort to give the reader a 
definite impression hostile critics like Michaut and Giraud, who re- 
duce Anatole France to a manifestation of some single one of the 
deadly sins, have the advantage over fair-minded students who re- 
produce the endless complexity of the facts. Not until time has 


*P. 69, n. 1 Professor Shanks writes, inaccurately, “ Amélinot, La Thé- 
baide.” Cf. Vie litt., m1, 15. 
* Cf. Giraud, Les Maitres de Vheure, 1 (Paris, 1914), 280. 
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given us perspective and revealed all the influences, personal and 
other, which have molded that infinitely malleable personality will 
it be possible to paint a satisfactory portrait. 

It is difficult, then, to formulate Anatole France’s essential char- 
acteristics as a man; it is equally difficult to determine his perma- 
nent rank asa writer. Nevertheless Professor Shanks tries to divine 
what his future position in French letters will be. For him the 
author of the Lys rouge is the only contemporary writer whose 
works will survive.* This depreciation of other living authors in 
favor of Anatole France is evidence of an inclination to exaggerate 
France’s merits and especially to extenuate his defects. Such a 
tendency appears in the book not infrequently, and constitutes its 
most serious deficiency. 

In the chapter under discussion Professor Shanks sets forth the 
idea that “ posterity will regret that Anatole France did not stay 
in his library ” rather than come out to play his part in the political 
and social struggles of our day. Evident as it is that those parts of 
the Histoire contemporaine and the Ile des pingouins which are 
taken up with passing issues will die with them, one who remembers 
Voltaire cannot but feel that the figure of Anatole France gains in 
dignity through his courageous efforts in the cause of the ideal. 
From a purely literary point of view, moreover, there are in these 
writings of circumstance passages so notable that they are not 
likely to be forgotten. 

To pass to questions of detail, Professor Shanks’ statement (p. 
18) that Anatole France’s “ favorite poets are still the poets of the 
pagan world,” is not borne out by his eloquent apostrophe in Le 
Petit Pierre® to Racine “le meilleur, le plus cher des poétes! ” 
The idea that he lost faith in natural science between 1881, the 
date of Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, and 1885, the date of Le 
Livre de mon ami, fails to explain such passages as those cited (p. 
56) from the Crime,’ and (p. 61) from Abeille (1883).® 

There will not be many readers of Le Jardin d’Epicure who see 


*P. 229. 

*Pp. 330-1. Cf. Le Génie latin, p. 11. 

*P. 62. 

*“ To know is nothing, to imagine is everything.” 

*“ Tt is not science, it is poetry which charms and which consoles. That 
is why poetry is more necessary than science.” 
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in it “the masterpiece of Anatole France” (p. 125) ; the view that 
his best work is Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard is more widely held. 
The convenient “Chronology of the Principal Works of Anatole 
France” (p. 233-4) needs some modification. Balthasar dates 
from 1889, not 1890; L’Eglise et la république from 1904, not 
1905; La Vie de Jeanne d’Arc and Les Contes de Jacques Tourne-. 
broche from 1908, not 1909. It should be noted that Filles et 
garcons (1900) is an abridged edition of Nos Enfants (1886). 

These reservations in no wise impugn the value and usefulness 
of Professor Shanks’ book. It is a good illustration of the advan- 
tages which the American student of French literature may derive 
from the detached position of his country. It is possible for us to 
look upon French letters sine ira et studio. Professor Shanks has 
made a sincere effort to do so in the case of Anatole France. Con- 
sequently the general reader will find in his book an agreeable and 
helpful introduction to the works of the great stylist. The spe- 
cialist will discover in it a modest but real contribution to the 
literature of the subject. 

D. 8. BLONDHEIM. 
Johns Hopkins University. 





La Jeunesse de Charles Nodier — Les Philadelphes, par Léonce 
Pingaud. Paris, Champion, 1919. 279 pp. 


La Jeunesse de Charles Nodier by M. Léonce Pingaud, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of the University of Besancon, presents a detailed 
survey of the boyhood and youth of Nodier, supported at every step 
by documentary evidence, much of it hitherto unpublished. The 
study is an objective one, concerned chiefly with the external aspects 
of Nodier’s life, the establishment of facts and the destruction of 
legends, and will be of inestimable value to the critic who eventually 
undertakes a definitive “ Life ” of Nodier. 

That “ Life,” given Nodier’s activities, must necessarily be both 
historical and literary in its interests. As was to be expected of 
Professor Pingaud, this book is focussed on the historical. Its 
vivid narrative and admirable method give an extremely interesting 
and authoritative picture of political life in the Franche-Comté 
under the Terror, the Directoire, the Consulat and the Empire. 
Its special study is the adjustment of Nodier, who as a boy was 
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affiliated with the Jacobin group of Besangon, to the subsequent 
changing political conditions. In this connection, Professor Pin- 
gaud elucidates the history of the secret society of the Philadelphes. 

The chief literary interest of the book lies in the discrepancies 
established by the author between the facts concerning Nodier’s 
participation in various revolutionary plots and movements, as re- 
vealed by letters and records, and the rdéle he has assigned himself 
in his Histoire des Sociétés secrétes de Varmée (1815), and his 
Souvenirs de jeunesse, Souvenirs de la Révolution (1832-1841). 

Nodier was known by friends and enemies alike for a marvellous 
embroiderer of the truth, and the unreliability of these accounts 
of his had never been questioned. Just what were the facts that 
Nodier so delightfully embellished had, however, been unknown 
until Professor Pingaud brought them to light. He admits that 
his researches are far from exhaustive, but he does not believe that 
further effort would be justified by the results to be reached. 
Nodier’s books belong to literature rather than to history. He has 
enveloped “l’épopée impériale dans une page de roman. . . . Ce 
que Nodier a déployé d’esprit, pour adapter quelques textes authen- 
viques 4 une affabulation fantastique et pour suppléer aux faits par 
des hypothéses, le montre avantageusement comme romancier et 
journaliste, deux professions qui n’impliquent guére le souci de la 
vérité (p. 179). 

Of the Souvenirs, Professor Pingaud writes: 

“Voila certes un casier judiciare bien fourni, mais dont il faut 
raturer ou annuler presque toutes les pages. Nodier a été souvent 
signalé ou recherché pour des manifestations politiques sans gravité 
et d’ordinaire insignifiantes. . . . Jamais il n’y a eu contre lui de 
condamnation judiciaire, 4 plus forte raison de sentence capitale. 
Pour avoir voulu, dés l’age de douze ans, jouer 4 Vhomme fait, il a 
été traité en enfant jusqu’é trente. En somme il a servi publi- 
quement fous les régimes dont il a dit avoir 4 se plaindre, au club 
sous la Terreur, 4 la bibliothéque de l’Ecole centrale sous le Direc- 
toire, dans les bureaux d’un journal officieux sous le Consulat et 
sous Empire. Ne fiit-ce que sur le terrain politique, il a été ce 
que Sainte Beuve, un peu plus tard, confessait étre lui-méme, 
— le plus rompu et le plus brisé aux métamorphoses” p. 
201). 

Mention should also be made of the fifty pages of hitherto un- 
publishéd material at the end of the book. They include By-laws 
of the Société des Philadelphes, two youthful speeches of Nodier, 
thirteen letters of Nodier, between 1801 and 1819(?), a corre- 
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spondence between Weiss and Pertuisier in which there is much 
mention of Nodier, and various letters from Weiss and other friends 
to Nodier. The Nodier-Weiss and the Weiss-Pertuisier letters 
alone offer a literary interest. Weiss and Pertuisier exchange 
opinions on Nodier’s first books. The letters of Nodier reinforce 
the testimony already in existence regarding his early and eager 
preoccupation with literature in general and romantic literature 
in particular. 

And finally no student of the literary history of France can fail 
to realize, after reading Professor Pingaud’s book, that the col- 
lections of provincial libraries and provincial archives present a 
most fertile field for research, and that provincial newspapers and 
the records and publications of provincial societies ‘often contain 
biographical material of the highest importance. 


EuNIcE Morcan SCHENCK. 
Bryn Mawr College. 





Rasmus Rask. I Hundredret efter hans Hovedverk. Skildret av 
Otto Jespersen. [Folkets Forere|. Copenhagen and Chris- 
tiania, 1918. Pp. 80. 


_ In 1812 the Danish Scientific Society offered a prize the con- 
ditions of which were: 


“ With historical criticism to i..vestigate and with suitable exam- 
ples to show from what source the Old Scandinavian language may, 
with the greatest degree of certainty, be derived, to indicate the 
character of the language and the relation which it has occupied 
from earlier times and through the Middle Ages partly to the 
Northern partly to Germanic dialects, and also to determine exactly 
the principles, upon which derivation and Sages: in these lan- 
guages should be founded.” 


The recipient of the prize was Rasmus Rask, whose great “ Pris- 
skrift” lay ready in 1818. On the centennial of its completion 
Professor Jespersen offers us a new study of Rask’s life work. 
From childhood through youth we go with him upon his Asiatic 
journey, his return home, and his closing years. The final chapter 
is an appraisement of the scientific accomplishments of Rask. It is 
an exceedingly interesting story, well-told and impartial in its 
judgments, which it is a pleasure to me to call to the attention of 
the readers of this journal. 


"aes set 9 98 a POPSET Yo aS ROS re ache gnase 
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Rasmus Rask was born in 1787 in a peasant’s home at Breende- 
kilde, a Danish mile out from Odense in the Island of Fyen. His 
father was an unusually intelligent man, and better read than most 
in his station. Rask showed a burning thirst for knowledge as a 
child, which was combined with a burning need to impart his 
knowledge to others. Among his earliest friends was N. M. Peter- 
son, literary historian and ON. student, to whom we owe much of 
the information we possess of Rask’s earlier years. Rask’s unusual 
aptness as a pupil, his quickness of comprehension and his acumen 
in dealing with linguistic facts was something which everywhere 
attracted the attention of his teachers. As a prize in the Odense 
Cathedral School he once received from the “ Rektor” a copy of 
Snorre’s Heimskringla. This became for a time his inseparable 
companion ; without a grammar he entered upon the translation of 
it and he prepared from it an Icelandic accidence, which later be- 
came the basis for his Veiledning til det islandske eller gamle 
nordiske sprog (1811), a truly wonderful achievement for the time. 
He further took a Danish dictionary, attached to it alternating 
blank sheets, and on these supplied, as he gained mastery of the 
forms, the corresponding Icelandic words, which grew in the course 
of his reading into two ample octavo volumes. The articles under 
many of the. words took the shape of veritable etymological dis- 
cussions with comparisons from Swedish, Dutch, English, German, 
and Anglo-Saxon (Jespersen, pp. 6-7). Rask was at this time 
about 14-17 years old. He often studied till 1 or 2 o’clock at night, 
and was up to resume again at 5 or 6 in the morning. He grew 
intensely fond of Icelandic, which he for a time regarded as the 
parent of the other Scandinavian languages. Once he, with some 
other companions at school, formed a plan to emigrate to New 
Zealand to found there an ideal republic something like that of the 
poets Southey and Coleridge in England (p. 8) ; but for Rask, there 
was this difference in the plan that the language of the new ideal 
state was to be Icelandic. He had already begun the study of 
modern English and Old English (see above), which studies led in 
1816 to his Anglo-Saxon grammar, a foundation work for later 
study of Old English. Jespersen notes the fact that he now also 
began busying himself with the languages of the Malay-Polynesian 
group. 

At the age of twenty Rask matriculated at Copenhagen Uni- 
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versity. Here he lived in great poverty, having at no time but the 
very scantiest means; for days at a time, it seems, he had nothing 
to eat. Thus his health was seriously impaired and he never re- 
gained the strength he once had enjoyed. Through all the years 
of his great labors for science, in which he showed a capacity for 
work that was nothing less than marvellous, he was never strong 
and much of the time was sickly, though he for a long time seemed 
loth to admit it or pay any heed to it. The author points out how 
many of the grammars that he later published were prepared at 
this time in outline: Lappic, Portuguese, “ Moeso-Gothic,” Greek, 
Latin, Italian, French, German, Dutch, besides English, Anglo- 
Saxon, and Swedish. Of his interest in reforming the orthography 
of Danish, and of his continued chief interest in Icelandic, Jesper- 
sen speaks with considerable fulness pp. 11-16, and 50-54. Rask 
was struck by the richness and flexibility of Icelandic, “ its purity 
and originality ”; he calls attention to its prose literature, and its 
“glorious poetry,” with its “splendid materials,” and its “ mar- 
vellous and noble style”; and he knows the old provincial laws, the 
runic monuments, and the heroic ballads. He was now extending 
his studies to include modern Icelandic, Feroese, Frisian and Span- 
ish. He gives a somewhat full account of Feroese forms, the first 
of its kind, based on Svabo’s ballad collection in manuscript. With 
regard to his Icelandic grammar it may be noted that he discovered 
and correctly explained u-umlaut (J. Grimm discussed Rask’s 
‘heory and rejected it, but later accepted it [p. 14.]). His Ref- 
skrivningslere (1826, 16 + 339 pages) represents a broader and 
more thoroughgoing examination of the orthography of Danish 
than any published before or since (p. 52); Jespersen deals some- 
what at length with its critical method and the wealth of ideas it 
contains, as, e. g., on the relation between sounds and writing in 
general. 

From all these studies there arose in his mind a clearer and 
clearer picture of a group of related languages and of the nature of 
that relationship at a time when no one else anywhere had under- 
stood it.1 Already in the outline (1811) of the investigations 
which he submitted for the prize of the Scientific Society there are 
startling comparisons between Greek and Old Norse, the kinship 
of which languages he had seen as early as 1809. Although the 


? Only Johan Ihre in Sweden is, in a measure, an exception to this. 


4 
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prize was set for 1811, Rask was given more time for the com- 
pletion of his studies; then in 1813 he entered upon his Icelandic 
journey ; he remained in Iceland till 1815. His great work was 
sent down to Copenhagen in 1814. It is a regrettable fact that 
this work could not be printed at once; perhaps, if it had, Rask’s 
name might have passed down in history as the founder of the 
science of comparative philology, even though it was published in 
a language that was not very widely known; but it could not be 
published until 1818, two years after Bopp’s Conjugationssystem 
(p. 21). 

Of Rask’s great Prisskrift (dealt with pp. 21-25), I can only 
take the space to speak of a few points. Under principles of the 
study of comparative linguistics he points out the futility of the 
mere study of words, for words do not make a language except as 
they are combined with one another; it is form-changes, inflexions, 
structure, that must be studied. This is Rask’s guiding principle, 
which he practices everywhere in his work.* He shows how certain 
groups of words within a language are of relatively less importance 
in determining relationship (words connected with art, public inter- 
course, commerce, etc.) ; most significant of all, however, are the 
pronouns and the numerals of a language. In connection with 
these and other things the author points out that Rask’s metho- 
dology for comparative philology is not only without a parallel 
before his day but even for a long time after his day. The second 
part of Rask’s work applies his principles to Icelandic and the 
languages that are most nearly related, the other Scandinavian 
languages, furthermore the “ Saxon” languages (Frisian, Dutch, 
Low-German, Anglo-Saxon) and German; the whole family he 
calls “Gothic.” In Part 11 he then seeks the source of the 
“Gothic” language. He first examines geographically contiguous 
languages; he quickly eliminates Basque, after a full examination 
also Finnish, correctly, but erroneously also Celtic (corrected 1818 
in letter from St. Petersburg).* In the same way, with correct 
conclusions, the Slavic, “ Lettish-Lithuanian,” Hindu and Iranian 
languages are examined (an important error in his system was 
corrected by himself not many years later). 


? As Franz Bopp simultaneously (Jespersen, p. 22). 
* Definite proof of the position of Celtic in the family was first furnished 
by Pritchard, 1831 (p. 26, in Jespersen) . 
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Rask’s journey to Asia covered the years 1816-1823. In St. 
Petersburg he had the opportunity of studying the speech of two 
natives of the Aleutian Islands; his observations about it have 
recently been printed (1916) as a valuable contribution to the 
Esquimo languages ; he begins now the intensive study of Sanskrit, 
and Old and New Persian; he purchases a mass of Old Persian and 
Indian manuscripts (now in the Royal Library, Copenhagen) ; 
visits Bombay, crosses all northern India to Calcutta, experiences 
numerous trials and discomforts, speaks often in letters of how 
helpful to him the English officials were, even to supplying him 
with needed funds; he is taken ill, goes through a terrible period of 
mental depression, suspicion that he is being pursued by enemies 
everywhere; regains his health somewhat, but is from now on a 
marked man; is all the time engaged with his researches in the 
languages modern and old, of India and Persia (Hindustani, Zend, 
Pehlevi, ete.). In December 1822 he embarked for home; on the 
journey he had his first and last love-affair says N. M. Petersen 
(the lady was, it seems, a fellow passenger from Altona, Germany) ; 
reads Madame de Staél’s Corinne on the voyage and works on his 
theory of the French Verbs (a combination of activity for which 
Petersen is unable to excuse Rask) ; and in the summer of 1823 he 
disembarks again in his native Denmark. 

Of his activity and his publications in subsequent years the 
author speaks pp. 45-80 (see also above on pp. 50-54); of his 
friendship with J. Grimm and the break with him, of his unhap- 
piness and failing health. And to the last he worked with the same 
devotion to his investigations, where every new discovery made, 
every new fact learned, seemed to give him the deepest joy and the 
happiness which life itself did not vouchsafe him. Rask died Nov. 
14, 1832. 

Rask was the founder of the scientific study of Old Norse, of 
Danish, of Old English, and of Frisian (p. 62) ; in the field of the 
Baltic languages and in Zend Avestan his contributions are funda- 
mental; and he did important work in the Romance languages, 
though not epochal in the same way here; and in several languages 
outside the Indo-European family his work was either fundamental 
(Finnish, Lappish) or of great importance (Esquimo, the Dravidian 
languages in Southern India, etc.). Jespersen speaks of Rask’s 
influence on J. Grimm; and of Grimm’s complete revision of the 
first volume of his Deutsche Grammatik (1822, 1st ed. 1819) after 
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he had read Rask’s Prisskrift (ed. of 1819-has nothing about the 
sound-shift,—Lautverschiebung ; in 1822 it is formulated in detail). 
He points out how the law had been discovered and clearly explained 
by Rask, and that it is not “ Grimm’s Law” but “ Rask’s Law”; 
in many other matters Rask was the teacher, but often the pupil 
carried farther the ideas of the teacher. The relation between 
Rask and Bopp is quite a different one; Rask’s great work was 
finished in 1814, published in 1818. When Bopp’s Conjugations- 
system was published, 1816, Rask had entered upon his Asiatic 
journey. Bopp’s chief work Vergleichende Grammatik appeared in 
1833 a year after Rask’s death; in 1857 the second edition of the 
latter came out, wherein he accredits to Rask priority for the doc- 
trine regarding the Lautverschiebung (which he before had at- 
tributed to Grimm), calling attention to the fact that it had been 
presented “ kurz und biindig ” by Rask before Grimm’s Grammatik. 
The characterization and equipment of the three men and the real 
contributions of each are, it seems to me, correctly appraised by 
Jespersen (and Holger Pedersen) pages 64-77. 

It was characteristic for Rask that he gave great emphasis to the 
modern languages and the periods immediately anterior to their 
modern phase. But in Germany linguistic and comparative re- 
search took a different direction. Today again Rask’s “ realistic ” 
practice (equal attention to the living speech) has come to the fore 
(the Scandinavian countries, England, America). “No one be- 
lieves now any longer that one necessarily imbibes comparative lin- 
guistic science by drinking deep drafts of Sanskrit.” Jespersen 
sees in this modern tendency in our science, the passing of the domi- 
nance of the German school from Grimm and Bopp down, and the 
entrance upon a realistic era in the comparative study of languages. 
And of this it was Rasmus Rask who laid the foundations by the 
work for which he was awarded the prize of the Danish Scientific 
Society in 1818. 

GrorcE T. FLom. 
University of Illinois. 
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SomME UNNOTED LATINISMS IN TENNYSON 


The analysis of Tennyson’s vocabulary and syntax by numerous 
editors has been so thorough that very few Latinisms have passed 
unnoticed. The short list which follows contains words and con- 
structions which, so far as I know, have not been noted elsewhere 
or at least have not received the attention they merit. The paging 
is that of the Macmillan edition of 1892. 

The Two Voices, p. 32, 


Thou hadst not between death and birth 
Dissolwed the riddle of the earth. 


The passage is quoted by Webster, who gives the meaning of solved 
to “dissolved.” The general meaning of the verb in Latin is to 
unloose, untie, e. g., Lucretius vi, 356, dissoluunt nodos omnes. 
But Tennyson sometimes gives the best explanation of his own 
words by using in close proximity to the Latin word an Anglo- 
Saxon equivalent. So in this poem we find, p. 53, “In seeking to 
undo one riddle,” where wndo is a rather close translation of dis- 
solvere. Evidently he was fond of using synonyms in which the 
etymological similarity is obvious. Another example of such a 
practice is found in the use of accomplish and fulfil. In The 
Princess, p. 210, occurs the line “ accomplish thou my manhood 
and thyself.” The word accomplish comes from the Lat. through 
the French and can be literally translated by the English fulfil. 
But In Mem. exiii, p. 274, “to strive, to fashion, to fulfil,” the 
Anglo-Saxon word is put for the more usual accomplish. There 
is a quite different force to fulfil in The Last Tournament, p. 446, 
“The king was all fulfilled with thankfulness,” where evidently a 
most literal meaning is to be given—filled full. A third instance 
of this practice is to be seen in the use of virtue and manhood. In 
Gareth and Lynette, p. 532, “yet not less I felt thy manhood 
thro’ that wearied lance of thine,” the English word is a direct 
translation of the Lat. virtus—one however, seldom used in class- 
room renderings. The poet sometimes uses the word virtue, though 
neither that word nor manhood correctly interprets the Latin. We 
find virtue again on p. 333 and manhood in Balin and Balan, p. 
363. In Teiresias, p. 528, virtue occurs twice in its original force. 

The Princess, p. 178, “ wink at our advent.” This word is used 
again on p. 186 and in Jn Mem., p. 243. It has been classed among 
the Latinisms but is incorrectly quoted by the NED. under the 
meaning any important, epoch-making event. In none of these 
cases has it that meaning but simply the Lat. force of arrival. 

In Mem., Xxxvut, p. 252, “I am not worthy even to speak of thy 
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prevailing mysteries.” There seems to be no reason why Urania’s 


mysteries should prevail over those of Melpomene and so the word 
should be considered as a translation of the Lat. praevalens, ‘ very 
strong, powerful.’ Cp. Livy’s praevalentis populi vires. 
In Mem., Epilogue, p. 279, 
And thou art worthy; full of power; 
As gentle, liberal-minded, great, 


Consistent, wearing all that weight 
Of learning lightly like a flower. 


No meaning that is assigned to consistent in the dictionaries quite 
suits the word here. The poet evidently wishes to describe his 
brother-in-law as a well-balanced man, one whose qualities ‘ stood 
together’ well. One is reminded of Matthew Arnold’s description 
of Sophocles “ whose even-balanced soul, business could not make 
dull, nor passion wild, who saw life steadily and saw it whole.” 

To Virgil, p. 558, “ Every purple Caesar’s dome.” Lat. domus. 
“a house,” and hence meaning here a great house, not a dome in 
the usual English sense. 

In the matter of syntax two rather un-English constructions 
may be noted, which are due to Latin influence. 

Lancelot and Elaine, p. 393, 

However mild he seems at home, nor cares 
For triumph in our mimic wars. 

This is due no doubt to the two uses of quamvis, that of an 
adverb with an adjective and that of an adversative conjunction 
with a clause. So here “however” represents the first use while 
the meaning of “although ” is to be supplied with the second clause 
making it equivalent to although he cares not. 

In Mem., cIx, p. 273, “ My shame is greater who remain.” The 
only antecedent of “who” is the adjective “my,” but a similar 
Lat. construction is not unusual; e. g., Caes., B. G., vii, 50, Meae 
vitae subvenire conamini, quem iam sanguis viresque deficiunt. 


Tuomas K. SIDEy. 
University of Washington. 





A CoMPANION OF CHAUCER 


Among the companions of Geoffrey Chaucer on his mission to 
France in 1377 was Sir Robert de Assheton, who was holder of 
offices of importance under Edward III and Richard II. The 
account of him by W. E. A. Axon in The Dictionary of National 
Biography, as well as every other account, is inaccurate in several 
important details. 

In the first place, he was not, as Mr. Axon believes, 2 Lancashire 
man, the son of Sir John Ashton, and the father of Thomas de 
Assheton. He was a southerner, from Somerset, the son of Robert 
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de Assheton and Elizabeth, daughter of Ralph de Gorges and 
Alianora his wife (Somerset and Dorset Notes and Queries, vol. 
vill, p. 335, and vol. x11, pp. 56 and 97). He did not leave any 
direct descendants (ibid.). His only daughter, Alianora, married 
before March 16, 1367, John, son of Thomas de Berkeley («bid., 
vol. vir, p. 333). She died before February 13, 1384 (ibid., 
p. 336). 

Mr. Axon says that the name of Assheton’s first wife is unknown. 
She was Elizabeth de L’Orti, who had married as her first husband 
Sir Ralph de Middleney (Collinson, John: The History and Antt- 
quities of the County of Somerset. In three volumes, Bath, 1791, 
vol. 111, p. 130). 

It is highly improbable that the Robert de Assheton whom Mr. 
Axon mentions as a member of the parliament of Westminster in 
1324 could be identified with a Robert de Assheton or Aston who 
appears in history for the first time, as far as I can discover, in 
1363, when the king appointed him with John de Sancto Laudo 
“to select and array in the counties of Somerset, Dorset, Gloucester 
and Wilts forty archers and bring them to Ireland to stay in the 
company of the king’s son Lionel, duke of Clarence, guardian of 
that land, at the king’s wages, and to arrest all whom they find 
contrariant or rebellious herein and imprison them until further 
order” (Patent Rolls, 1361-4, p. 309). 

- he first document that I have discovered which calls Assheton 

“ Captain of Guynes Castle” is dated 24 January, 1367, in which 
he is called “late captain of Guynes Castle” (Close Rolls, 1364-8, 
p. 363). Mr. Axon makes him hold this office in 1359. Further- 
more, Mr. Axon states that Assheton was Lord Treasurer of Eng- 
land, 1362 and 1373: he was first appointed to this position on 26 
September, 1375 (Letter Book H. Edited by Reginald R. Sharpe, 
pp. 32-3, and Close Rolls, 1374-7. See also Patent Rolls 1374-7, 
p. 169). 

He was not only in 1369 as Mr. Axon says, Admiral of the Fleet 
to the West or Narrow Seas, but he was re-appointed on 6 October, 
1371 (Rymer, Foedera, ed. 1816-69, vol. 111, part 2, p. 924). Mr. 
Axon calls him the King’s Chamberlain in 1373: the earliest date 
at which I find him holding that title is 26 April, 1377 (Rymer, 
op. cit., 111, part 2, p. 1076). His appointment as Constable of 
Dover Castle and Warden of the Cinque Ports was not in 1380, 
but on 1 February, 1381 (Patent Rolls, 1377-81, pp: 589-590). 
Finally, he did not die on 9 January 1384-5, but 9 January 1383-4 
(for his second wife Phillippa, was a widow on 24 November 1384 
(Patent Rolls, 1381-5, pp. 518-9) and in an inquisition made 24 
April 1384, I find that he died 9 January “ last,” which, of course, 
was 9 January 1383-4 (Inqutsitions Post Mortem for Gloucester- 
shire, vol. v1, London, 1914, p. 131). 

In addition to the offices mentioned by Mr. Axon, Sir Robert de 
Assheton held those of Chancellor of Ireland, 24 October, 1364 
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(Patent Rolls, 1364-7, p. 25), Commissioner of the Peace in the 
Isle of Wight and Captain and Keeper of Southampton, 1371 
(Patent Rolls, 1370-4, pp. 106 and 102), King’s Butler, 1376, 
(Close Rolls, 1374-7, pp. 292-3), Keeper of the Castle and town 
of Porcestre and the forest there, 1376-81 (Patent Rolls, 1374-7, 
p- 250), Ambassador to treat with France, 1377, 1379, and 1380 
(The Life Records of Chaucer, A, p. 204, note 3; Rymer, Foedera, 
Iv, part 1, pp. 70-1; ibid., p. 83). For a complete biography see 
my article, “Sir Robert de Assheton, Treasurer of England” in 
The Genealogist, October, 1919. 
JOSEPH M. Beatty, JR. 
Goucher College. 





THE ELIZABETHAN TRAINED APE 


A few references to the Elizabethan showman’s ape are worth 
adding to those recently cited by Professor Strunk in his interesting 
article (Mod. Lang. Notes, xxxt1, 215-221). That the “ carrier 
about ” of apes did not confine himself to London is shown by such 
passages as that in the Norwich records for the year 1605-1606, 
where John Watson, ironmonger, and Roger Laurence are referred 
to as presenting the King’s licence to show “two beasts called 
Babonnes ” (Murray, Eng. Dramatic Cos., 11, 338). More explicit 
is the entry at the same town under October 9, 1617, in which John 
de Rue and Jeronimo Galt, Frenchmen, are referred to as present- 
ing a licence dated February 23, thirteenth Elizabeth, and also 
1616, authorizing them to set forth “rare feats of Activity wth 
dancinge on the Ropes pformed by a woman & also a Baboone that 
can doe strange feats” (tbid., 342). An interesting, though of 
course exaggerated, picture of a “ Jack-an-Apes” performing at 
“Looe, in Cornwall,” is found in No. 100 of Taylors Wit and 
Mirth. A pamphlet of 1572 (Murray, Eng. Dram. Cos., 11, 402) 
protests against the practice of clergymen rushing through the 
Sunday service in order that the congregation may attend games 
or witness “a beare or bull to be bated, or else Jack-an-Apes to 
ryde on horseback, or an interlude.” This may refer to the practice 
of baiting apes, but it should be noted in this connection that the 
“Queens Ape” described by Taylor “did always ride vpon a 
mastiffe dog, and a maa with a drum to attend him.” 

To the instances cited by Professor Strunk of characters on the 
stage impersonating the professional ape-trainer may be added the 
following: During the buffoonery before the King at Salisbury, on 
August 5, 1620, Sir Edward Zouch acted the réle of a “ bearwood,” 
Sir John Millecent “a carrier about of baboons” (Letter of Carl- 
ton, Cal. State Papers, Venice, 1619-21, p. 390n); in 1m, 3 of 
Massinger’s The Bondman Gracullo enters “ leading Asotus in an 
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ape’s habit, with a chain about his neck,” and proceeds to give him 
his “ morning lesson ” as follows: 


What for the Carthaginians? [Asotus makes moppes]. 
What for ourself, your lord? [Dances]. 


There were apparently several highly trained apes of the period 
who could “come over” for the King of England and insult the 
King of Spain. “ Blind Gue,” discussed at some length by Pro- 
fessor Strunk, was apparently in John Taylor’s mind when, in his 
Cast over the Water, he threatens to exhibit Fennor as “an old 
blind brave Baboone.” Perhaps earlier than Gue is the ape re- 
ferred to in Donne’s first satire (ca. 1593-95) : 


But to a brave man, he doth move no more 
Than the wise politique horse would heretofore, 
Or thou O Elephant or Ape wilt doe, 

When any names the King of Spaine to you. 


Much later is the reference in v, 2 of Killigrew’s The Parson’s 
Wedding (acted 1640), where the Widow, describing the behavior 
of her “ subject-lover ” as if it were a pet, says: “ He would come 
over for all my friends; but was the dogged’st thing to my enemies; 
he would sit upon’s tail before them, and frown like John-a-Napes 
when the Pope is named.” Another name of a trainer of the period, 
together with a further step in the education of the ape, is given 
in George Richardson’s The Irish Footman’s Poetry (1641), an 
attack on Henry Walker, ironmonger, by a friend of Taylor the 
Water Poet: 

To render thy dull wits half so refin’d, 
As the well-tuter’d Ape, that’s Pupill to 
Thy name-sake Walker : 
But by his manners hee should rather bee 
Of that Ape Carriers Affinity 
Hight Richard Walker, but call’d Cherry-lickam, 
Whom with his well taught beast I saw at Wickam 
Doing rare trickes, with many a lofty straine 
For England’s King, but clapt his at Spaine. 
Told money, which his Master can not doe; 
Yet hee a Walker is, and Wanderer too. 
(Huth’s Fugitive Poetical Tracts, Vol. 11.) 





THORNTON S. GRAVES. 
Trinity College. N. C. 





A BrseLioGraPHICcAL NoTE oN JAMES RussELt LOWELL 


In his List of the Writings of James Russell Lowell (Appendix 
C to his James Russell Lowell: A Biography), Scudder enumerates 
six poems as having been contributed to The Pioneer, that brilliant 
but unsuccessful periodical of which Lowell and Robert Carter 
were the editors. Of these poems four were deemed worthy of 
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preservation, for Lowell included them in the 1844 edition of his 
poems and eventually in the definitive Riverside edition. Two 
poems, Voltaire and The Follower, which appeared unsigned in the 
January number, the first of the three issues of The Pioneer, 
Scudder attributes conjecturally to Lowell. 

George Willis Cooke in A Bibliography of James Russell Lowell 
(page 78) gives a list of contributions to The Pioneer identical 
with that of Scudder, with the addition of an unsigned poem, 
A Love Thought, which appeared in the March number. For some 
reason, however, this poem is not included in his Alphabetical List 
of Single Titles. 

There were two poems by Lowell in The Pioneer which seem to 
have been overlooked both by his biographer and by his bibliogra- 
pher. The first of these, a lyric entitled The Poet and Apollo, 
which appeared in the January Pioneer, may be attributed to 
Lowell with a considerable degree of certainty, simply by reason 
of its signature “ H. P.” These initials he had habitually used to 
sign his frequent contributions to the Southern Literary Messenger. 
The other poem, the Song beginning “O Moonlight deep and 
tender,” which Lowell included in the various editions of his 
poems, appeared in the February number and was signed “ Henry 
Peters,” a commonplace name obviously fitted to the initials 
“H. P.” mentioned above. 

Therefore, if poems conjecturally his are included, nine poems in 
all were contributed to The Pioneer. 


HEWETTE ELWELL JOYCE. 
Dartmouth College. 





BRIEF MENTION 


The Old English Elene, Phenix, and Phystologus. Edited by 
Albert Stanburrough Cook (New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1919). A volume of Anglo-Saxon poetry edited by Professor Cook 
requires no introduction to scholars. It will be at once accepted 
as an addition to the best means provided for the study of the first 
period of English literature. American publishers cannot be said 
to be eagerly competing with each other in promoting this study. 
Unless his text can be shown to be in demand for use in the crowded 
class-room, an Anglo-Saxon scholar finds publishers easily per- 
suading themselves to defer indulgence in the less business-like 
gratification of responding to the demands of what in their judg- 
ment is mere scholarship. However, it would be unfair to withhold 
thankful recognition of what American publishers have done and 
are still doing in supplying books that are adapted not only to the 
initial steps in the historical study of our language and literature, 
but also to the widening and deepening of that study. Among 
American scholars that have been unwilling to abate their demands 
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for the publication of what is essential to the promotion of thoro 
scholarship in Earliest English, and have thus been laboring to put 
English on its true basis as one comprehensive, closely knit, organic 
subject, Professor Cook has deservedly won special recognition. 

The texts selected for this volume represent two extensive sub- 
jects in literary history. The Hlene introduces the far-reaching 
and once persistently cherished legends of the Cross; the Phania 
and the fragmentary Physiologus belong together under the rubric 
of the allegorical use of ‘ natural history,’ a department of popular 
instruction in medieval times and a source of the illustrative figure 
in later literature which culminates in one of the principal features 
of euphuism. In plan and execution the volume supplies a 
scholarly basis for the study of these two important subjects. The 
texts are critically edited, with the details to be considered in text- 
construction brought together in foot-notes. Other pertinent mat- 
ter and comments are added in Notes, which are followed by biblio- 
graphies and a complete Glossary. Preceding all this (which occu- 
pies 239 pages) is an Introduction of above eighty pages. One 
misses a Preface, and is therefore left to conjecture what class of 
students Professor Cook has more particularly had in mind in the 
preparation of the book. Of course, the book itself gives the answer, 
but not unequivocally; and that is, after all, satisfactory enough. 
It will be at once seen that the book is available for different grades 
of instruction; that the beginner can use it, and that the mature 
scholar will value it. Nor is the general reader to be excluded, for 
from the most casual reader, with a desire to increase his ‘ general 
acquaintance’ with great subjects, to every class of students reach- 
ing to and including the serious and exact scholar, everyone, in his 
degree of appreciation of Professor Cook’s industry and insight, 
will be especially thankful for what is here brought together in 
introductory chapters. 

The limits to be observed in this notice exclude a detailed con- 
sideration of the chapters of the Introduction, which are, however, 
too important to be dismissed by a mere enumeration of the titles. 
That Cardinal Guala brought the Vercelli Ms. to Italy, is still, in 
the judgment of Professor Cook, ‘the most plausible conjecture. 
This judgment will be generally supported. Coming to the question 
of the “ Author and Date” of the Hlene, nothing has been dis- 
covered to unsettle “ the prevailing view among scholars,” accord- 
ing to which “Cynewulf was a Northumbrian, or at least an 
Anglian, ecclesiastic.” That Bishop Cynewulf of Lindisfarne (740- 
780) was the poet is the conjecture that best satisfies all the con- 
ditions of the problem. A minor detail of suggested evidence that 
the poet used Bede can hardly be said to be convincing. Under the 
heading “ Sources of the Legend ” one would have expected a sum- 
marizing of the problem, as it now stands after the contributions 
of especially Gléde, Holthausen, and Brown, relating to the deter- 
mination of the Latin original of the Hlene. Here the practice 
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sets in of referring to Holthausen’s second edition, which makes 
a demand on the less advanced student that should have been 
obviated. This could have been done at the cost of a limited num- 
ber of additional pages, well repaid in an increased adequacy of the 
book for use in the class-room. Now that the student is asked to 
turn to Holthausen’s edition he will require a reason for Professor 
Cook’s exclusion of a Latin text. The other division of ‘ sources’ 
is exhibited by citations from the authorities so as to show the 
steps in the growth of the legend. Professor Cook has resisted the 
temptation to sketch that part of the legend of the Cross which 
precedes the ‘ Finding.’ 

In his discussion of the authorship of the Phenix, Professor Cook 
avails himself of an unpublished investigation by Dr. Arthur W. 
Colton (“about 1892”), which resulted in finding “that the ver- 
bal and phrasal correspondence between the Christ and the Phenix 
was even greater than between the Christ and either the Elene or 
the Juliana, undoubted poems of Cynewulf.” Citing his pre- 
viously published argument, Professor Cook repeats his conclusion 
that “ It cannot be said that the question is decided; but I believe 
that scholars will end by assigning the Pheniz, like the Andreas, 
to Cynewulf.” This is qualified by adding that the author, if not 
Cynewulf, must have been an ecclesiastic of Cynewulf’s time and 
under the influence of his poetry. 

The life, character, and literary art of Lactantius are sketched 
with a glow of fresh interest in a chapter that is followed by 
another on the question of the authorship of the Latin Phenia. 
Professor Cook is “inclined to think” that Lactantius published 
the poem “ after his conversion to Christianity, after he arrived in 
Nicomedia, and perhaps during the Diocletian persecution, or at 
least before Constantine had manifested his intention of favoring 
the Christians.” The perplexing syncretism of the poem “ at pre- 
cisely this time was so much in vogue.” 

An extensive view is given of “ The Phenix as a Symbol”; and 
the history of the ‘city of the sun,’ Heliopolis, is traced thru all 
the records and traditions. Then follows an historic and analytic 
survey of “ the central tradition concerning the Earthly Paradise,” 
which “is Oriental and very ancient.” A well-rewarding estimate 
will be placed on this study of the back-ground of the Pheniz, so 
extensive in history and complex in tradition. The symbolism of 
the bird, the Phoenix, has by special treatment become in a measure 
dissociated from the cycle of the Physiologus, which is here repre- 
sented in a partial way by only three topics in six pages of text. 
But the comprehensive subject, with of course special reference to 
the topics of the text, is treated with appropriate breadth and ful- 
ness in thirty-three pages of the Introduction. Whether the three 
chapters are the surviving parts of a complete Anglo-Saxon version 
of the -Physiologus cannot be determined; but Professor Cook 
argues well in favor of the unity, the inherent sequence, of the 
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transmitted texts. He is also favorable to the view that they repre- 
sent Cynewulfian authorship: “ If the Physiologus is not by Cyne- 
wulf, it must be by some disciple or close imitator.” 

Now that the Hlene, Phenix, and Physiologus are re-edited there 
will be renewed scrutiny of many a textual detail. Professor Cook’s 
critical sifting of all previously suggested emendations brings into 
clear light the readings that may still be disputed; and his own 
contributions to the corrected texts will also be closely examined, 
prominent among which is the ingenious change introduced at 
Elene 610, by assuming nex for rex, and, in agreement with Sievers’ 
recognition of the scribe’s substitution of a Latin word for an 
obvious native one, interpreting nex by cwealm. The resultant 
cwealm-genidlan disposes of Sievers’ dissatisfaction with his sug- 
gested cyninges, and may, with considerable confidence, be admitted 
to a place in the poetic vocabulary. Then there are several of the - 
more amplified notes that will attract attention by their high degree 
of improbability. Altogether unconvincing is the result of an 
excursion, in itself interesting enough, after the possible meaning 
of epplede gold; and the same judgment must be pronounced on 
the interpretation of wopes hring, for which the reader is directed 
to Professor Cook’s edition of the Christ. Highly improbable is 
also gehydian, conjectured for Whale 13. The many points at 
which Professor Cook’s selected or suggested reading will be ac- 
cepted as final cannot appropriately be listed in this connection. 
It must serve the purpose of this notice to assure the scholarly 
reader that no detail in text-construction has here been passed by 
lightly, without sufficiently thoro and pains-taking endeavor to 
arrive at a trustworthy result. Among the results that will prob- 
ably hold permanently is selap at Whale 15; but in the same poem, 
1. 40, Cosijn’s hricge may be expected to be taken ultimately into 
the text. Minor matters may be illustrated further by noticing 
that the meter of Phenix 296 requires blacum (not blacum), and 
that the reasoning on the metrical weight of efne (Panther 53) is 
not conclusive. 

Turning to another aspect of one’s marginalia, there are found 
to be some disagreements between the grammatical construction of 
the text and the report in the Glossary. Details of this sort, tho 
regretted by the editor and somewhat disturbing to the untrained 
reader, can, however, usually be as easily corrected as the obvious 
misprint of gerested for gerested (Elene 1083). These lapses are 
not numerous, but may be illustrated, by the following corrections: 
weras (El. 314), ace. pl.; fruman (EI. 839), gen. sing.; Willgifan 
(El. 1112), ace. sing.; degweorsunga (El. 1234), ace. sing. or pl.; 
arymetende (Whale 7), nom. sing. To another class of details 
belongs God-hergend, which must not be deprived of the hyphen. 

The notes and Glossary taken together beget reflection on the 
question of how an editor of Anglo-Saxon texts may best attract, 
stimulate, and guide more of those earnest students who are wont 
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to show misdirected resourcefulness in arguing themselves free from 
the responsibility of giving attention to the early forms of English. 
Incompleteness of view and a feeble grasp of governing principles 
are the inevitable consequence—too often the deliberately preferred 
consequence—of refusing to garner the rewards of a sound and 
sympathetic study, in its completeness, of a long, national history 
in grammatical forms, in conventions of expression, and in canons 
of literary art. This is not the place to labor the large subiect that 
must more and more affect the methods of academic instruction and 
the practice of literary criticism; but this reference to the subject 
has been occasioned by reflecting on what more Professor Cook 
might have done thru the medium of his Notes and Glossary in the 
way of exhibiting the characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon poet’s 
highly conventionalized art and vocabulary. 
J. W. Bz 





“The Modern Student’s Library” (New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons), issued under the general editorial direction of Profes- 
sor W. D. Howe, is a new series of inexpensive reprints that 
promises to rival “ Everyman’s Library ” in excellence. The format 
is convenient, the printing clear though small, the paper good con- 
sidering the price at which the volumes are published, and the 
editing, in which task various scholars of note have been employed, 
in the main satisfactory, though varying in the editor’s conception 
of his duties from the brief, popularly appreciative introduction 
that Mr. S. McC. Crothers has supplied to The Pilgrim’s Progress 
to such detailed and scholarly discussion and annotation as that 
which accompanies Meredith’s Essay on Comedy. Professor Lane 
Cooper is responsible for this wholly delightful bit of work which 
will be welcome in the many colleges in which Meredith’s essay is 
now on the lists of required reading. The sketch of Meredith’s 
life is not very necessary and now requires some revision, in so far 
as it relates to Meredith’s temperament, on the basis of S. M. Ellis’s 
new biography. It was a happy thought to include the London 
Times’ report of the original lecture which shows that the Essay 
underwent considerable revision before it appeared in print. The 
list of variant readings is a further indication of Meredith’s 
expenditure of care upon this manifesto. The notes, which occupy 
nearly half the volume, include, along with much of extreme value, 
a considerable amount of information that must be quite obvious 
to almost anyone who is likely to read the Essay at all. Professor 
Cooper admits that his analysis of the Essay, “a formal scheme by 
parts and subdivisions,” has been extracted by force from the 
Essay, and contrasts Meredith’s method of composition with the 
carefully divided and articulated work of Matthew Arnold. Another 
tastefully accomplished piece of work in the same series is Profes- 
sor B. J. Rees’s selection of Nineteenth Century Letters in which, 
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though, as in every anthology, one misses some old favorites, the 
letters included are generally representative of their writers and of 
interest in themselves. A brief introduction employs happily the 
scheme of interpreting the art of letter-writing by the quotation of 
passages on that art by writers who are themselves masters of it. 
Professor Pade!ford, in his edition of The Ring and the Book 
struggles manfully with a masterpiece which, if it is to be edited 
at all, must be introduced and annotated in detail. The brief 
introduction and the meagre notes do scarcely more than skim the 
surface of a great subject. A number of important novels are 
already included in the series and we trust that more will follow. 
Especially noteworthy are Professor Cunliffe’s introduction to The 
Return of the Native and Professor Chandler’s to The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel. The publishers invite suggestions with regard to 
the addition of books not yet in the list of the series. Many such 
will occur to everyone. How about Ainsworth’s Tower of London 
(possibly in a somewhat abridged form) and Shorthouse’s John 
Inglesant ? 8. 0. 0. 





Mr. Louis Untermeyer’s New Era in American Poetry (New 
York: H. Holt & Co.) at once suggests comparison with Miss 
Lowell’s Tendencies in Modern American Poetry, since both are 
poets and both are critics. The comparison is as favorable to Mr. 
Untermeyer as it would be to Miss Lowell if their poetry were the 
subject of comparison; Miss Lowell is the better poet, Mr. Unter- 
meyer the better critic. Mr. Untermeyer, moreover, deals with all 
the leading poets in America today, whereas Miss Lowell limits 
herself to half a dozen. The former is more discriminating in his 
apportionment of praise and blame, and is therefore a safer and a 
more comprehensive guide to what is being done today in the field 
of poetry. Sixteen poets are given a place in the chapter headings, 
and a goodly number more are sunk in the obscurity of the index 
and in paragraphs where they are the subject of passing mention 
or the object of invidious comparison. The work of each poet is 
briefly discussed and wisely illustrated with special regard to his 
development and his place in the new era. Mr. Untermeyer keeps 
a judicious balance between excessive admiration and shocked 
condemnation of the vers librists and their kin, distinguishing 
sanely between their art and their artifice. He knows that a poet 
must appeal to us “less as a lover of art than as a lover of life.” 
And this note is sustained throughout the volume in his estimate 
of these poets. The separate treatments of the individual poets 
are well bound together by the Introduction and the Conclusion, 
which he calls “ The Melting Pot.” On the whole the new era has 
already accomplished much and promises more of real poetry. 


J. W. T. 
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Hugh Walpole: An Appreciation, by Joseph Hergesheimer (New 
York, George H. Doran Company, 1919, 65 pp.). The subject of 
this brochure is worthy of a more discriminating study than this 
appreciation couched in vulnerable heroics of newspaper-criticisms 
presents, fortified though these are by a very sympathetic essay 
making less than one-half of this little book. Of the newspaper- 
critics, the less said the better. As for Mr. Hergesheimer’s essay, 
the best part of it is that which quotes with fine appreciation from 
Mr. Walpole’s works. For the rest it is too often imbedded in a 
magniloquence of rhetoric which leaves the reader breathless at the 
linguistic gyrations, so that he scarcely knows whether the critic or 
the creator is the better man. If one must write these epitomized 
and uncritical accounts of dignified artists, let him remember that 
clearness is the main essential. For the modern writer of such 
things there is no better model to follow than Barrie’s exquisite 
tribute to George Meredith. 

Mr. Walpole is an enchanting story-teller, equally capable of find- 
ing material for enchanting romance in the circumscribed life of 
the London slums, the conventional English family, or the seething 
Petrograd of the Russian Revolution. His stories are for the most 
part born out of the crises of feeling: his people find themselves at 
some time or other suddenly limited, bricked-up so to speak. And 
to each of them there comes a supreme chance to break away, away 
from the rut of physical prosperity and animal comfort, from the 
routine of petty tasks, from the hide-bound insularity, or from the 
forces of heredity and circumstance. The strength or the new 
power which is the deus ex machina in each instance to bring a 
fortunate consummation to the plot is, usually, the influence of the 
perennial and the stirring spirit of Youth. Henry James, to whom 
Mr. Walpole owes much, once described him as the writer saturated 
with that spirit. And, indeed, in Mr. Walpole’s rendering of the 
capacity of youth for its complete absorption in experience, and in 
its keenness and wholeness of primitive delight, lies his greatest 
charm and his supreme dignity as a writer. Add to this a skill in 
the use of dramatic contrast, a mastery of imagery in painting with 
no less power the mysticism, the magic, and the noble grimness of 
the Russian character, than in drawing the poetry out of Cornwall 
cliffs and the English sea and the English sky; a grasp over char- 
acter portrayal ranging from complete records of varied childhood 
in his own London to the black-bearded Russian peasant, grave, 
controlled, thoughtful, watching for the coming of the city of his 
dreams—add these together and you have the elements of a capable 
novelist, who merits the dignity of a complete and careful study, 
rather than a sporadic analysis, or a rhapsodic flash of apprecia- 
tion. ° M. E. 8. 














